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DISEASE GURED without MEDICINE 


OR ELECTRICITY 


BY THE Clicluporie 


s 
TRADE ARK. 


The application of the Electropoise practically supplements breathing to an 
unlimited degree by polarizing the entire body and causing oxygen to be absorbed 
from the air through the pores of the skin. The oxygen, taken up by the capil- 
lary circulation, oxidizes the blood before it is taken to the functional organs of 
the body by the internal circulation. This revitalized blood tones up the nervous 
system ; it stimulates the secretory organs, enabling them to throw off or expel 
all poisonous and effete matter and all diseased tissues; then by strengthening 
the functional organs concerned in the digestion and assimilation of food it builds 
up healthy tissue in their stead. In short, it gives the system vitality enough to 
throw off disease by providing each organ of the body sufficient strength to enable 
it to properly perform its allotted part in maintaining health. 

The unimpeachable testimony of hundreds of well-known people establishes 
beyond question the merits of this new method of treatment ; especially has its 
value been demonstrated in cases beyond the power of the usual remedies. 

“BUT,” says PROFESSOR TOTTEN, of YALE COLLEGE, “thanks be to God there is 
a remedy for such as be sick, one single, simple remedy—an instrument called the Electropoise. 
We do not personally know the parties who control this instrument, but we do know of its value. 


We are neither agents nor in any way financially interested in the matter.”-—-In his book, “Our 
Race,” vol. 7, page 228. 


If Interested, Fuller Information Cheerfully Furnished. 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO. + 


1122 BROADWAY, CoR. 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAUTION. 


::: All persons are warned against imitations of the Electropoise, advertised and sold under 








various names. They should be on their guard against any appliance for the treatment of 





disease which cornects the body with any source of heat or cold by a flexible connector. All 





these imitations are infringements of the patent owned by the Electrolibration Company. Suits 





are now pending against purchasers as well as against makers and sellers of infringements. The 





attorneys of the Company are instructed to prosecute all invasions of its rights. ::: 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW ERA IN SOUTHERN POLITICS. 


HE break in the “Solid South” in the very first election held 
since the repeal of the Federal Election Laws, is triumph- 
antly pointed to as conclusive proof of the soundness of the Dem 
ocratic opposition to Federal interference with State elections. 
Assurances are made that the work of ballot reform and elimina- 
tion of fraud from Southern politics will henceforth be pursued 
correctly and systematically by the States themselves. “The 
South is done with the policy of fraud,” seems to be the cry, 
and a new era is said to have been opened by the abolition of the 
“Force Laws.” 


Sectionalism Vanishing from Politics.—‘‘ Deplorable have been 
the consequences of the separation of parties by a geographical 
line. Misunderstandings, prejudices, suspicions, antipathies, and 
recurrent exhibitions of vindictiveness were some of the malign 
effects of the sectional virus, which has seemed to taint all the 
currents of our National activity. What would have become 
of the Union if in such malign alternation the opposing sections 
had continued to use political ascendency only to 
vicious and deadly blows at one another? 

“From this point of view the whole American people, whose 
interests tower far above those of party, and whose sympathies 
at bottom are as wide as are our boundaries, may well be thank- 
ful at the outcome of Tuesday’s [November 6] election in the 
Southern States. 


aim more 


They may well feel that amid its startling sur- 
prises and painful disappointments, their guardian angel saw to 
it that the Republic should receive no detriment. There is a 
pledge of reintegration and fraternity, of safety and of progress, 
in the amazing fact that the next House of Representatives will 
contain as many Republicans spontaneously chosen by the white 
voters of the South as it will Democrats elected by Northern con- 
Stituencies. With such a spectacle before them, with sucha rain- 
bow of promise in the Southern sky, the good sense and the patri- 
otism of Republican leaders will impel them to repress with wrath 
and anger the attempt of any man to whet anew the edge of 
sectional contention, and torekindle with the torch of a Force Bill 
the expiring embers of Southern alarm and animosity. 

“The result of Tuesday's election in the Southern States justi- 
fies at least the hope, and it will be the fault of Northern Repub- 
licans if it does not constitute a guarantee, that hereafter in this 
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country political parties will be formed on intellectual and moral, 
not on sectional lines. It signifies that local prejudice and geo- 
graphical politics will not again be suffered to disturb the solution 
of fiscal and monetary problems, the devotion to high patriotic 
aims, and the recognition of international duties.”"—7%e Sun 
(Dem.), New York. 


Pure Elections Without “‘ Force Laws.’’—‘‘ The Federal Elec- 
tion Laws were repealed by the Democratic Congress a few months 
ago, yet in the first elections held after the repeal the Republicans 
find their candidates declared elected all over the country. They 
are more successful, it appears, without such Force Laws than with 
them. In the South the feeling excited by the sight of partisan 
Federal officials at the polls was very great. It was everywhere 
Men were the more energetic 
to get in their votes in order to counteract the effect of the unfair 
doings of Republican marshals and supervisors. Now that the 
force laws are repealed the situation is changed, and in a sense 
favorable to the Republicans. 
of the recent election. 


odious to fair men of both parties. 


This is seen in the actual results 
Itisseen to be unnecessary to use Federal 
officials to get Republican votes counted. Democratic officials 
had the counting of them in many States last Tuesday and 
counted them right, to their cost."—7he Sun (Dem.), Balti- 
more. 


Bright Outlook for Honest Elections.—‘‘The repeal of the 
Federal Election Laws will doubtless be followed by the abolition 
of separate State elections in those parts of the South where they 
have been hitherto maintained. The retiring Governor of 
Georgia, in his message to the Legislature, says that the State 
suffers from the frequency of elections, and that, since the repeal 
of the Federal Election Laws, ‘there no longer exists sufficient 
cause for the separation of National and State elections.’ It is 
no less significant that Governor Northen earnestly urges legis- 
lation which will insure the purity of the ballot, and says that the 
highest duty of the lawmakers is to make provision against cor- 
rupt practices at the polls. The Press is equally outspoken, and 
the leading newspapers are earnest in their demands for such 
legislation. There is no mistaking the temper of the public 
mind, and the outlook for honest elections in Georgia was never 
before so bright as since the repeal of the Federal Election Laws. 
The whole country will profit by this toning up of sentiment on 
the subject of election frauds in the South. When State elections 
are held on the same day with Federal elections, and when the 
laws secure honest methods at the polls, there will be no cheating 
in the returns for Congressmen and Presidential electors, as there 
undoubtedly has been in the past.”"—7he Evening Post (Ind.), 
New York. 

Time to Put an End to Fraud.—‘‘The Lord only knows how 
many perjurers and scoundrels we have made by giving the back- 
ing of social and moral influence, active aid, newspaper support 
and public sentiment to election managers who violated their 
oaths, boys whoswore in their votes, and men who stuffed ballot- 
boxes, repeated and bulldozed. We did as we thought right, as 
we believed our dire need demanded that we: should do; but is 
it to go on forever ?”— 7he News (Dem.), Greenville, S. C. 


The South a Unit for a Fair Ballot.—‘‘Since the defeat of the 
Force Bill and the repeal of the Federal Election Laws, the South, 
freed from the menace of negro domination, has turned its atten- 
tion in earnest to the matter of ballot reform. Public sentiment 
is now solidly in favor of fair elections, and State after State has 
made haste to place adequate safeguards around the ballot-box. 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee, and Texas have 
adopted the Australian ballot law or some modified form of it; 
Louisiana is moving in the same direction; South Carolina’s 
Constitutional Convention will wheel into line with the move- 
ment, and the present session of the Georgia legislature is sure 
to place on the statute book a law that will make it absolutely 
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certain that every qualified voter shall be able to vote once, and 
have his ballot counted once, and have the result honestly an- 
nounced. 

“There is no longer in any locality in the South a sentiment in 
favor of the methods which self-defense and self-preservation 
made necessary in the reconstruction days when white supremacy 
was endangered by a bayonet behind every black ballot. When 
the Southern people saw that there was no longer any danger of 
interference from the Federal Government they became a unit in 
favor of a fair ballot and an honest count, and they have lost no 
time in passing laws that will thoroughly protect every voter in 
the exercise of his rights.”— 7%e Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta. 


High Time for Radical Reform.—‘ It is high time for the radi- 
cal reform that has so long been needed and demanded to be 
effected. No intelligent man will deny that it is needed at once. 
No honest man will oppose it. All honest men will unite to 
make the demand for it heard and heeded without further delay, 
or excuse for delay. What the plan of reform is to be need not 
be discussed here. Any plan that will be effective to insure hon- 
est elections, and will be known of all men in the State to be 
effective, that will enable the people to choose their official agents 
and servants by a majority vote, without a question as to the 
honesty vf the vote and the count of the vote, will answer; and 
some such plan should be adopted or devised and enacted into law 
before another election is held in this State. It may be that one 
party or faction is no better or worse than the other. Then both 
are quite bad enough not to be trusted to conduct elections under 
the present loose system. A reform is needed for the protection 
of the rights of both and of all the people.”"—7%e News and 
Courter (Dem.), Charleston. 


The Country’s Debt to the Populists.—‘‘ Republicans have 
shouted aloud these many years that there was no hope of getting 
any but Democratic votes counted in the South unless the Federal 
Election Law was maintained and strengthened. The very first 
election held after its repeal disproves the claim and indicates 
that, had it not been for the resentmnt aroused by that unwise 
law, the solid South would have been broken years ago—an event, 
however, which we are uncharitable enough to think the Repub- 
licans did not really desire to see. The South has been broken 
chiefly by the Populists, whose main strength now seems to have 
departed, after a few years’ trial, from the West and to have been 
transferred to the South. Ever since the war the South has been 
in an abnormal condition, ruled by one party, with no rival to 
contest its claims or watch its performances. If the Populists, 
before they pass off the scene of American politics, succeed in 
changing this abnormal condition in the South, they will prove a 
benefaction to that section, and to the whole nation as well, by 
once for all taking the old sectional issues out of the political 
arena and giving to new issues a fair chance of consideration on 
their merits."—7he Voce (Proh.), New York. 





IN THE SWEET BY AND BY. 


—The Evening Telegram, New York. 
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UNCLE SAM BORROWS FIFTY MILLIONS 


MORE. 
_— the first rumors of a second sale of bonds by the 
Administration were given currency by the Press, the 
Treasury Department emphatically denied their truth. A few 
days later (November 13) a call was issued, signed by the Secre 


tary of the Treasury, asking for bids for a $50,000,000 bond is 
Whether or not Mr. Carlisle was directly responsible for tl 
denials, or whether the conclusion had been reached to e 
bonds without his being consulted, are matters upon which the 
Press finds much room for speculation It is confidently stated 
in some newspapers that Mr. Carlisle has lost the respect of the 
financiers of the country, and that in the negotiations for this 


ly ignored, and these same journals 


bond issue he has been entire 
taunt the Secretary for not resigning his portfolio as a protest 
against such humiliation. Other journals say that Mr. Carlisle 
has been all along in complete accord with the President, and 
that the denials were meant to be Pickwickian. Mr. Clev 
evidently annoyed by these insinuations, has made a statement 
to the Press, in which he declares that there has been no 
agreement and no unpleasantness between him and Mr. Carlisle 
on the bond question or any other, and adds significantly that he 
“should be much afflicted if anything should cause him [Mr. 
Carlisle] to entertain the thought of giving up his position 

According to the announcement, the new bonds are to run ten 
years and bear 5 per cent. interest, the interest to be paid quar- 
terly in coin. The purchasers of the bonds are required to pay 
gold coin or gold certificates 

The question of the wisdom of this step is vigorously debated in 
the Press, and the majority opinion seems to be overwhelmingly 
against the issue. ‘The opinion is general that our currency s\ 


tem needs a thorough overhauling 


Disastrous Outcome of the Administration’s Policy. —“ Presi 
dent Cleveland has been forced by the disastrous evolution of his 
own policies to take the credit of the country down among the 
Wall Street gold-brokers and pledge it for another fifty millions 

“Tt was inevitable from the moment of Mr. Cleveland's inaug 
uration that the Government of the United States should become 


a constant borrower of gold. He was pledged and stubbornly 
determined to two things—the full establishment of the gold 
standard and an extensive increase of importations of foreign 
goods under a lower Tariff. Both those policies have steadily 


operated to transfer our stock of gold to Europe and force us to 
increase our National debt for the purpose of defending our 
Treasury reserve and settling our accounts with Europe 

“The Cleveland policies have turned the balance of trade 
against us and committed us to a hopeless scramble for gold in 
competition with the European governments. In that scramble 
the International Gold Trust has all the civilized nations at its 
mercy 

“No sooner will the new gold be in the Treasury than it will 
begin to trickle out again. ‘There is no way of defending it so 
long as we are tied to the fatal policy of discrediting our entire 
stock of silver currency and treating it as mere token money re 
deemable on demand in gold. The banks of New York could 
draw out every dollar of the new gold within a week from the 
time it is deposited in the Treasury if they chose so to do, and 
Mr. Cleveland is powerless to prevent it 

“This will not be the last gold loan which this Administration 
will be forced to negotiate. But relief is in sight, though not 
close at hand. The Republican Party is on the way back to con 
trol of the National finances, and one of its first and greatest 
tasks will be to raise the siege of the Treasury by the International 
Gold Trust and stop these periodical additions to the National 
interest-bearing debt."— 7he Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


The Loan a Shortsighted Makeshift.—‘‘The Treasury can 
retain its hold upon no gold that is wanted elsewhere. It may 
get, say, twenty-five millions from Europe pending the present 
great plethora in the Bank of England; but the moment tbe 
exchanges turn against us and the Bank wants gold, nothing can 
prevent the specie thus acquired from being sent over the Atlantic 
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the time of 


act as a force tending to the export of gold, which the Treasury 


again. ‘The loan indeed will, from its negot 


1ation, 


alone will have to satisfy. ‘The amount taken by home subscri 
bers must, we presume, be paid for in gold; but where will the 
goldcome from? Certainly not from the present resources of the 
banks, excepting perhaps some small amount T’he subs 29 
or their agents, will have to get their gold from the Treasu 
exchanging United States notes for it: and on such subscription 


therefore the Government can effect no net gain in it ock of 
the metal 

“So far as the operatio intended to strengthen the gold-r 
serve, it can therefore do so only momentarily and the loan 
the shortsighted makeshift of a fiscal neophyte, not of a wise 
financier. By getting authorization from Congress to require a 
certain proportion of the customs duties to be paid In ge ld, the 
Government could command a fixed and unfailing ipply to 
maintain its reserve fund at any amount required, and thereby 
avoid any addition to the debt and any increase of taxation If 
that is not done, there will be a few months hence the same ne 


cessity to issue another fifty millions of bonds as is pleaded 


day. ‘The President has no doubt found it easy enough to get 
the counsel of financiers in pport of his contemplated action 
but it does not need to b uid that financier no matte how 
eminent, may have reasons very different from those that should 
influence a Chief Magistrate. Financiers always welcome larg 


negotiations, provided the borrower is good; it is for 


to determine whether he is into debt wisely or 


The 


rower running 


from areal necessity.” Journal of Commerce (Ind.), New 


yor yA 


Industrial Revival Will be Quickened by the Sale.—‘‘A 
under the Act of 


world Such action 


issue of bonds, 1875, will be received with gen 


eral favor in the business could not have 


been taken during the agitation of apolitical campaign, but since 
obstacle has been rem 


} 


1 
ponds 


the elections are passed, and this 


the recovery of business, a sale of will supply just that im 


pulse that is needed to quicken the revival is already 


fest, and by increasing the strength of the 


1 


strengthen confidence in the stability of our financial system. 


‘In this country, where the Government not only supplies, in 


effect, the currency used in trade, but is intimately associated 


with the whole system of banking, general credit is toan extreme 
degree depe ndent on the National credit 


“The 


There are 


time is, moreover, m propitious for such a loan 


large accumulations of money in the banks for which 
the recent industrial conditions have offered no tempting invest 
ment, and the bonds sold in 1893 on a 3 per cent. basis command 
them 


by the Act of 


market an advance over the 
Is, the 5 per cent 


5 can be readily disposed of at a rate that w 


in the 


bonds 


In other wort 


187 make the actual 


/ 


interest-charge something under 3 per cent. ‘Their issue will at 


once give employment to idle money, and by putting it inte 


negot icken the ma 
bond issue 


able investments will contribute much to qu 


On every account, therefore, sucha 


Times (Ind. Dem 


chinery of trade. 


Philad: hhia 


will be welcomed. ”"— 7/%e / 


The Price 


for which 


Paid 
the 


$25,000,000 1n 


bond 


for Demagogy.—‘* The 


published this morning will cost the 


50,000,000 


' 11 
issue Call 15 


Government interest, less whatever premium it 


may obtain for the bonds. If Congress had consented last Win 
ter to a law giving the Treasury authority to meet emergencies, 
as all other Governments and all great corporations and munic- 
ipalities do, by issuing low-interest bonds for short terms or pay- 
able at pleasure, the present issue would not have involved inter- 
est payments of more than $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 

For it 


was nothing but demagogy that prevented the passage of the 


“This is the price the country pays for demagogy 
7 q SVS 


wise measure proposed by Senator Sherman at the last session.” 


The World (Dem.), New York 


Issue Bonds for All 


and professional malcontents will protest, of course, but they will 


Needs.—‘' Demagogues and visionaries 


never be contented with anything short of chaos, and their wishes 
The interests of the country, of com- 
merce, and industry and material progress generally call for a 
rehabilitation of the Treasury, and for a permanent removal of 
every cause of apprehension, and this call should be heeded by 


need not be considered. 


those who have the country’s welfare in their hands. 


“ 


LITERARY 


Let the Government issue bonds, by all means; not only for 


DIGEST. 


the present needs of the Treasury, but for all other needs that 
may be developed in the futur Let it be erstor in fact 
that there is to be no more qg tion on that p ita time or 
unael any po siwit COL Ihe { no Cu why t 

great Nation, with it oO n rest ree sno eco t \ 
assailed by financial depre on and alart We should have 
done ) ch b ae and disast« fore 1 lhe Post (Ind 


Washington 
A Method Enriching Gold-Owners.—‘ When th 


of 











made and th peop agen at Washington ar the yanket 
ettle oO 1 to l 1 tn ir \ e to te 
vith the ume « that onfront it I ( ‘ 

oO we int thie ) € ade pre ( Vil ri eet ead Ihe 
ink \ ¢ the yon it 4 pre n ( Lhe 
terest In either event the proce¢ to draw < ( the 
‘| ea ry the oO that the \ pa l > the De ( tl 
( e ol a Tew iontl the Trea \ M L ¢ ( ( to 
f h an e for st inothe1 e of bone 

Th Democratic Tariff Bill ma help matte " ttle 11 
crea the revenue of the Trea r\ it, nae Mr. Cleveland 
policy of redeeming silver with gold, the ba have it in their 
power to deplete the gold-reserve even when ther o deficiency 
n the Trea 
lr} iwents of the peopl area le re 01 e tor th unnec- 

t ary increase oO! taxatior for th s pie and easy me h o1 
making ne ] Olt { S ( ( The Dal ce! are ot play 
sf lavorites 1n cari gy on the b Th ire \ I to 
be goldbugs for the profit that there is in the system, or they are 
willing to endorse Populistic doctrin« as in the Baltimore plan 

I 1 an endorsement vy put money in the ocket The 
(07 “7lution | Ay 1) li wila 

Danger of Our Position.—‘‘’The most important ng now for 
the prosperity of the country is that the greatest possible stability 
of the currency should be maintained until the great international 
struggle over the standards is finally settled by a return to bi 
meta So long as gold monometallism exists, t co ry 
m t nece arily r ect to th e pre ‘ gold a 
other countri The gold of each nation y De ect to ex 
port or import as the rate ot exchange ma make ] rit ‘ 
Hence it m t be prepared for that condition 

| 

“Unquestionably a cc try that ta | ply of gold 
isn h more bject to this pre e than one that has arela 
tively larg )] ind more ect to panic from an export of 
gold Thatis w re the continual danger of our present situation 
lies. The gold-reserve is far below what has been for years co1 
sidered the danger line, and the credit of the « I far ore 
subject to shock from the exports of a few1 ons of « irs than 
it would be if the reserve were well above the limit The Sen 


tinel (Dem 


Indianap lis 


In the Interest of Stock-Jobbers Alone. 


instrumental in securing subscriptions to the former loan, urged 
the issue upon the President, other bankers joined so it is 
to be made The people are to be asked to begin to pay 5 pet 
cent. interest on Sso 000,000 of bonds for ten ve ars, OF $25,000,000, 
or 3 per cent. net on what money these bonds yie efore it 
is clear that any loan is necessary 
“Why Wall Street wants more bonds issued is apparent In the 
a 


first place, they provide an excellent investment for 


unloanable at usual rates, and the effects are already ol 





in the marking up of loan rates by the banks yesterday In the 
second place the bull pools in the stock market have been carry 


g heavy loads of securities thrown upon that market by Eure 


pean and other investors ever since the panic, and the burden 


More gold in 


ment finances 1n a stronger 


becoming wearisome. the Treasury—the Govern 
position—will increase the confidence 
of European capital in the American situation, it is argued, and 
lead to European buying of our stocks and the relief of the Wall 
Street pools. That the President should lend himself 


I to any such 
purposes is amazing. The new loan, if it is made now, w 


have 
a loan in the interest of stockjobbe1 
SP? way field 


to be denominated lhe 


Republican (Ind.), 


Replace the Legal-Tenders by Gold.—‘‘The gold borrowed 
months ago began to go out of the Treasury almost 


got in, 


as soon as it 


‘ and the net result of the entire operation is an addition to 
the public debt and es that neces- 


stock of 


a reserve close down to the figut 


sitated the loan. Had the loan been placed abroad the 
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gold in the United States would have been proportionately in- 
creased by the amount brought over. Taken from the stock in 
the country, the gold realized on the bonds was simply shifted 
from one till to another, and we see the result. We would not 
for a moment be understood as saying that the danger of the de- 
pletion of the reserve would be removed by placing loans abroad. 
That danger is with us so long as legal-tenders can be used to 
draw from the Treasury gold with which to purchase the bonds 
the Treasury issues. So long as this danger is continued, so long 
the Treasury will have constantly on its hands a struggle to get 
gold to make up the drain on the reserve. 

“The way of safety is the way of boldness, by an operation 
authorized as it must be by Congress, for the replacement—grad- 
ual if need be—of the gold-draining legal-tenders by gold itself, 
the paper being steadily redeemed as presented and then canceled 
forever. A rearrangement of our currency which does not guard 
gold against paper as well as against silver is foredoomed to 
failure. On the other hand, the separation of the Government 
from the business of note-issuing would make it independent of 
the money market, and the adoption of some such project for the 
National-Bank system as ‘the Baltimore plan’ would still further 
emphasize that independence.”— 7he Transcript (Rep.), Boston. 


Brief Comment. 


“There is not so much reason for issuing additional bonds now 
as there was a month ago, but Wall Street still has nearly $65,- 
000,000 of idle money that it is unable to loan during the Free 
Trade hard times and business stagnation, and Wall Street will 
be able to control the Administration now that the election is 
over.”—J/owa State Register (Rep. ). 


“For the purpose of increasing the gold-reserve, this issue of 
bonds will be as futile as the last one. Exporters of gold will 
continue to draw it from the Treasury in larger amounts as the 
imports increase under the new law. The outlook, therefore, is 
for more bond issues until a Republican Congress can pass laws 
to stop this increase of the debt."—7he Press (Rep.), Philade- 
phia. 


“The desire to get bonds issued before Congress can make an- 
other exhibition of its incapacity and unworthiness is natural for 
a partisan, but it is an open question whether the Government 
will in the end be helped rather than hurt. Soa speedy issue of 
bonds may give a fillip to speculation, but it is questionable 
whether it will help industries that are struggling to revive. ”"— 
The Tribune (Rep.), New York. 


“If the Secretary had had the power, which all civilized gov- 
ernments enjoy, of borrowing, temporarily, at the best market 
rates, he could have negotiated a loan at 3 per cent., repayable 
at his own option. Probably three years would have been suffi- 
cient time to put the Treasury in funds, so that it could pay off 
the loan. In this case the total cost to the taxpayers would have 
been the interest at 3 per cent. for three years on, say $58,000, - 
000, 7.¢., $5,220,000, whereas the actual cost is 5 per cent. for ten 


years on $50,000,000, or $25,000,000."—T7he Evening Post 
(dnd.), New York. 








HELP FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 
—The World, New York. 
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REVIEWING THE DEBS STRIKE. 


HE report of the Commission appointed by President Cleve- 
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land last Summer to investigate the Chicago railroad strike 
has been transmitted to the President and given to the Press, 
The report is both a rehearsal of familiar facts, and a review and 
analysis of the conditions under which the strike was brought 
about. A number of recommendations are submitted, some with 
regard to Congressional action, and others in the shape of sugges- 
tions to employers and employees. 

In the matter of responsibility for the strike at Pullman, the 
Commission finds that the Pullman Company carried the reduc- 
tion of wages to an excess, and was, in this, as much at fault as 
the employees were in demanding the same rate of wages as that 
The 


Committee expresses the opinion that a slight reduction of rents 


paid in 1893, before the period of business depression. 


by the Company would probably have averted the strike, and that 
the employees’ demand for such a reduction was “fair and rea- 
sonable under the circumstances,” although the Company was 
legally justified in insisting on keeping the question of rents dis- 
tinct from that about wages. 

After the American Railway Union had inaugurated the sym- 
pathetic strike on the railroads, the Commission finds that the 
policy of both the Pullman Company and the Railway Managers’ 
Association “closed the door to attempts at conciliation and set- 
tlement,” and that “a different policy would have prevented the 


’ 


loss of life and great loss of property.” The Commission's lan- 
guage in describing the General Managers’ Asscciation is signifi- 
cant. We quote from the report 

“This voluntary, unincorporated association was formed in 1886, and has 
as members the twenty-four roads centering or terminating in Chicago 
In its constitution the object of the association is stated to be ‘the con- 
sideration of problems of management arising from the operatior 
roads terminating or centering at Chicago.’ 


1 Of Trall- 
It further provides that, all 
funds needed shall be raised by assessments divided equally among the 
members.’ There are no limitations as to ‘consideration of problems’ or 
‘funds,’ except the will of the managers and the resources of the railroad 
corporations. The association is an illustration of the persistent and 
shrewdly devised plans of corporations to overreach their limitations, and 
to usurp indirectly powers and rights not contemplated in their 
and not obtainable from the people or their legislators. 

“Tt should be noted that until the railroads set the example a general 
union of railroad employees was never attempted. The unions had not gone 
beyond enlisting the men upon different systems in separate trade organi- 
zations, 


charters 


These neutralize and check each other to some extent, and have 
no such scope or capacity for good or evil as is possible under the univer- 
sal combination idea inaugurated by the railroads and followed by the 
American Railway Union. The refusal of the General Managers’ Associa- 
tion to recognize and deal with such a combination of labor as the Ameri- 
can Railway Union seems arrogant and absurd when we consider its stand- 
ing before the law, its assumptions, and its past and obviously contemplated 
future action.” 


The Commission finds no evidence that the strikers were gu 


Ity 
of the violence which accompanied the railroad strike, and praises 
particularly the manly and conservative conduct of the Pullman 
strikers. 

Of the several remedial suggestions of the Commission the most 
important one is the appointment of a permanent Strike Commis- 
sion to investigate strikes affecting inter-State commerce, and 
involving railroads and their employees, and render decisions 
which the Federal Courts should have power to enforce, ‘no 
delays in obeying the decisions to be allowed pending appeals.” 
On the other hand, the decisions are not to be binding upon the 
employees, the Commission saying that “coercing employees to 
obey tribunals in selling their labor would be a dangerous en- 
croachment upon the inherent, inalienable right to work or quit 


as they please.” 


Licensing of Railway Employees Possibly Better than Com- 
pulsory Arbitration.—‘‘ Practical difficulties in the way of the 
application of this remedy [compulsory arbitration] will suggest 
themselves to any one attempting definitely to formulate a plan 
for carrying out the idea. The most obvious of these is the fact 
that, like all other plans for compulsory arbitration, this is one- 
sided, inasmuch as the courts are given power to enforce the de- 
cisions of the Strike Commission upon the roads, but there is no 
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power to compel acquiescence on the part of the labor organiza- 
tions. It is true, as the report suggests, that the roads stand in 
a peculiar position, as the creatures of the States, with rights 
conferred on them for public purposes. But so, also, are railway 
employees public servants in a peculiar sense, and in the interests 
of the public safety and comfort it is essential that they should be 
held to a special responsibility. The plan ot having railway em- 
ployees engaged in inter-State commerce licensed after proper 
examination, which the Commission does not feel warranted in 
fully recommending, but submits to the careful consideration of 
Congress, may furnish the best way out of the difficulty, if the 
details can be satisfactorily arranged.”"—7khe /Journal (Rep.), 
Boston. 


An Inadequate, Unfair, and One-Sided Report.—‘ The narra 
tive of events leading up to this conclusion [stated above] is 
grossly inadequate and unfair—unconsciously so, no doubt. All 
the rioting and the plundering and burning are left out; all the 
terrorism, extending over large sections of the country and affect- 
ing millions of citizens, with the need of calling out the troops, 
State and National, and the impression given that it was just an 
ordinary peaceful strike which the implacable Pullman and the 
hard-hearted managers refused to arbitrate. 

“This part of the report is only a travesty. What account of 
this strike, which was not so 
much a strike as a social convulsion, can be complete if it leaves 


the ‘circumstances accompanying’ 


out the intense anxiety of the best citizens lest a fatal surrender 
of principle should be made? Much has been said about the dis- 
agreeable character of Mr. Pullman and his hard and tyrannical 
ways, as of a little despot. We have nothing to say about all 
that, but we do affirm that there were hundreds of thousands of 
the best American citizens who rejoiced with great joy at that 
critical moment that Mr. Pullman was unyieiding. 

“The other astonishing position taken by the Commission is in 
favor of compulsory arbitration, binding on the railroads but not 
binding on the employees. This seems too absurd to be credible, 
but there it stands in black and white. ‘Railroads have not the 
inherent rights of employers engaged in private business,’ and 
hence a law can be passed to compel them to pay whatever wages 
a commission of arbitration may fix upon. On the other hand 
employees have an ‘inherent, inalienable right to work or quit,’ 


and therefore they cannot be forced to accept wages they do not 
like. ‘This is the most laborish scheme of compulsory arbitration 
ever devised, and has about as much chance of being adopted as 
the heads-I-win-tails-you-lose principle in gambling. We pre- 
sume the Commission was led into its ambitious theorizings and 
suggestions of remedies for all labor troubles out of a desire to 
magnify its office. It seemed tvco paltry for men under Govern- 
ment appointment at $10 a day simply to gather together facts 
already perfectly well known, and so they had to affect the ora- 
cle anc bring out another solution of the labor problem. Luckily, 
their opinions carry no official weight, and will be accepted only 
for what they are worth. A great deal of wind has always to be 
squeezed out of that class of securities.".—7he Evening Post 


(Ind), New Vork. 


Nothing of Value in the Suggestions.—‘‘The remedies pro- 
posed by the Commission would seem to be of value because they 
come from learned specialists who have thoroughly studied the 
subject. Yet nothing that is offered is new, and neither of the 
The 
‘permanent Strike Commission’ proposed to be appointed by the 


remedies are without serious and oft-repeated objections. 


National Government might afford lucrative salaries to the gen- 
tlemen appointed—and who so likely to be appointed as the same 
three that make the recommendation ?—but this the only substan- 
tial result likely ever to be obtained. 
idea is full of fault. 


The board of arbitration 
If contracts between employer and em- 
ployee are subject to compulsory arbitration, why not contracts 
between seller and buyer? 

“The report of the Commission is not so exhaustive as it is ex- 
hausting. It is a great mass of useless information that adds 
nothing to help to a solution of the great question.”—P/azn 
Dealer (Dem.), Cleveland. 


Starts the Riot Over Again.—‘‘ Now comes the report of the 
United States Strike Commission, made by three representatives 
of a Populistic: President, in itself an outrageous violation of a 
National statute and of the proper functions of the United States 
Government, and starts this riot over again, much to the ap- 
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proval of Debs of the American Railway Union, in whose behalf 
the report has unquestionably been made. For whose benefit or 
gratification could the investigation have been undertaken unless 
The 
It was a salve for the treatment of the 
strikers, which had been demanded of 


for the Debs party? The railroads had no desire for it. 


public knew the facts. 


the Administration in the 
name of peace and order. 


In spirit the report is a semi-apology 
for the 


Debs strike, and an official condemnation of a privat 
corporation acting clearly and unmistakably within its rights 
under the laws of commerce and of the country. 

“Mr. Cleveland’s Commissioners, 


of the law 


apart from the 


gross abuse 


involved in their appointment, have perpetrated an 


outrage of peculiar offensiveness. In every aspect, the creation 
and the achievements of this Commission must be condemned as 


njurious to the most wholesome interests of the community at 
ge, and to the simple and sacred rights of the individual citi- 
zen.”"—The Sun (Dem.), New York. 

A Temperate and Commendable Report.—‘‘Something will be 
gained by the publicity given to the facts, for both conscienceless 
employers and violent labor leaders are amenable to the force of 
publ 


ic opinion. This, perhaps, will be the only valuable result 


of the investigation, for the act under which the Commission was 
appointed clothed its members with no power to settle the dis 
putes or correct the evils of the 
and the That 


transcended their lawful powers was as well known before the 


controversies between employers 


‘ir workmen both parties to the Chicago dispute 
investigation as now, and it is doubtful if any legislation will 
prevent employers from being exacting or strikers from being 
riotous. 

“The report is to be commended for its temperate treatment of 
the subject, and its reeommendations should not be rejected and 
cast aside as of nomoment. The relations of capital and labor 
constitute one of the urgent questions of the hour, and they are 
foolish and dull who believe that this question can be safely 
ignored.”"— The Times (Ind. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


The Remedy too Absurd for Argument.—* The report frankly 
admits that the courts could not compel an employee to work if 
he was dissatisfied with his wages, and yet would empower the 
courts to compel the obedience of the railways to the Commis- 
sion’s mandates. ‘This is too absurd for argument, and is un- 
worthy of that portion of the report which preceded the recom- 
inendation, the body of the document being well written, and 
furnishing as fair a presentation of the matter treated of as was 
to be expected from the conditions under which the Commission 


was appointed.”— 7he American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


One-Sided and Unfair.—‘‘ The is ably written, but in 
tone and substance it resembles the address of some demagogical 
walking-delegate. 


report 


It goes out of its legitimate field to attack the 
General Managers’ Association, condemns the Pullman Company 
as if it had no rights that labor was bound to respect, praises 
Debs and his minions for their exemplary behavior, and winds up 
But 
if this is a fair sample of what such a Commission can do—and it 


by recommending a permanent Commission of its own sort. 


undoubtedly is—it is not likely that the recommendation will be 
accepted.”"— The Journal (Rep.), Chicago. 

A Superficial Remedy to a Radical Fault.—‘‘The principal 
proposition of the Commission, 
weakness. As the 


however, has merit—also some 
have succeeded in emancipating 
themselves almost completely from the control of the individual 
States, it is necessary that there shall be some such Federal body 
as is suggested to protect the rights of the public, which always 
suffer in a general railway strike. 


railroads 


It is true that such a commis- 
sion would be applying only a superficial remedy to a radical 
fault, for any attempt to patch up the vitally wrong system by 
which our National highways are turned over to private owners 
is foredoomed to failure. Butso long as the private ownership 
of railroads shall be tolerated in this country so long there will be 
strikes and tie ups, and some authority or some influence must be 
appealed to to protect the people who travel and ship by the roads 
and who, having no voice in their direction, are the heaviest suf- 
ferers if their management be bad. We say some authority, or 
some influence, because in the ultimate analysis it must be evi- 
dent that upon the influence exerted by this proposed Commission 
rather than upon any authority or power it can exercise depends 


its capacity for serving the people. Compulsory arbitration is 
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practicable, but enforcement of the result of such arbitration is 
impracticable, except under a rule of complete State socialism.” 
—The Times (Dem.), Chicago. 


Brief Comment. 


“It must be said that this body has done as well as it could. 
No one can prescribe a specific for such outbreaks that does not 
go to the root and change the direction of social and industrial 
tendencies. The report shows much appreciation of the wrong 
and danger of corporate combinations and the concentration of 
wealth.”—7he Dispatch (Rep.), Pittsburg. 


“The Commission's distribution of blame in about equal por- 
tions among all the parties to the late troubles at Chicago may be 
fairly just. That method [compulsory arbitration] is about 
equally unacceptable to the employers and employed, and it has 
been a failure wherever it has been tried.”—7he Journal (Ind.), 
Providence. 

“The remedies proposed by the report—its emphatic condemna- 
tion of strikes and boycotts, and its recommendation of a National 
board of conciliation, the awards of which may be enforced by the 
courts—will be read and studied with interest. The whole report 
is a valuable contribution to the discussion of the labor problem.” 
—The Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


“The plan of the Commission is in the right direction. Surely 
the railway managements will consult their own interests by pro- 
moting some such plan, and so prevent boycotts and other disas- 
trous interference with the roads and with the public business. 
The cry for National railway ownership should be met by the 
legalization of the incorporation and contract system, which 
seems to be the true solvent of the railway strike problem.”— 


The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapoles. 


“ The Sentinel gives hearty endorsement to the recommenda- 
tions asa whole. They are wise, and probably timely. Possibly 
the Committee may be slightly ahead of the sentiment of the 
country, but if so it is in the right direction.”"—7he Sentinel 


(Dem.), Indianapolis. 


“The recommendations of the Commission have reference to 
future possibilities and future legislation. From that point of 
view they should be carefully considered and weighed. ‘They are 
confessedly tentative and suggestive rather than dogmatical or 
judicial. The legislation they propose is necessarily experimen- 
tal. But of this much we feel assured, that the recommendations 
of the Commission are conceived in a spirit of fairness and jus- 
tice, both to employers and employees, and that the latter, least 
of all, have occasion to complain or find fault with them.”— 74e 
Sun (Dem.), Baltimore. 


“Tt is unfortunate, as much for labor as for any other interest, 
that the report of the Commission should have a tone that corre- 
, sponds so well with the attitude of the members of it during their 
public hearings. The suggestions seem to point in the right 
line, that of encouraging arbitration and conciliatory measures.” 
—The Pioneer Press (Rep.), St. Paul. 


“The general public will not be likely to take issue with the 
strictures upon the employers in the main, though the severity of 
the language used will suggest that there is a depth of feeling in 
the minds of the Commissioners that was not born altogether of 
the discoveries made in their performance of this duty.”— 7%e 
Journal (Rep.), Kansas City. 





THE RETURNS HAVE BEEN COUNTED—A NEW STAR HAS ARISEN. 
—The North American, Philadelphia. 
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SHOULD THE UNITED STATES MEDIATE BE- 
TWEEN CHINA AND JAPAN? 


animated controversy is proceeding in the news} 


papers 


\ N 
with regard to the propriety of the messages sent by Sex 


» re- 
tary Gresham, under direct instructions from President Clev: 

to our Ministers at Tokio and Pekin, announcing the willinens 
of the United States Government to mediate between Japan a1 


China, should the warring countries desire to arbitrate their 


ferences. The message, it is stated, defined the position of thi: 


Government and left no room for misconstruing its attitude. 


which was declared to be influenced by 


nothing but tl senti- 
lng It the enti 


ments of friendship for both parties. Some of the ne wspapers 


characterize this step as “another of the gross blunders of this 
Ss 


Administration’s foreign policy,” and emphatically protest 


against this tentative proffer of mediation. Others, however, 
regard it as the duty and privilege of the United States to en 
deavor to restore peace in the East. 

that China will 


The State Department is assured accept the 


Her 


proposition, but Japan does not seem anxious to arbitrate 


answer to the message is still to come. 


An Ideal Mediator.—‘‘ Mediation is probably desirable. The 





Chinese will more readily listen to reason from a third party than 
directly from their conquerors. And but for one thing the United 
States would be the ideal mediator. It is the only dis ested 





one. England is moved by commercial covetousness: Russia by 
land-grabbing greed; and France and Germany want above all 
else to annoy and injure England. To Powers 


Stat 


these 
The United 


ambitions; but, as 


none of 
could mediation be confidently intrusted. 
It has 
between Japan and China, they are quite impartial. 
has no territorial 


es 
has no such prejudices. commercial 

Certainly it 
aggrandizement in Asia. ‘The one 
possible objection to the acceptance of its friendly offices is the 
Mr. 


beginning of the war. 


idea of 
remembrance of Gresham’s scandalous indiscretion at the 
Japan might well hesitate to submit her 
case to the judgment of a Government whose foreign policy was 
in such hands as his. Yet there is ground to hope that she has 
magnanimously forgiven his misconduct, and that even he, hav- 
ing been forced to realize his error, is now prepared to consider 
grave international questions somewhat more decorously than 
some men might regard a poker game.” 
New York. 

Why Should We Play England’s Game ?—‘ Nothing is easier 


than to show that Gresham's offer to mediate between Japan and 


-The Tribune | Rep.), 


China cannot have been spontaneous, but must have been secretly 


suggested by the British Foreign Office. Why do we say this? 


Because no such offer could be prompted by motives of intelligent 
humanity, seeing that the effect of its acceptance would be to 
prop the rotten Manchu dynasty, whose downfall is passionately 
Neither can it have been 
dictated by a patriotic regard for American interests, for with the 
advent of a new and honest Government at 


desired by the Chinese themselves. 
Pekin, the United 
States would have a bright prospect of supplanting Great Britain 
as the principal purveyor to the Middle Kingdom as well as to 
Japan. 

“What England wants is an immediate arrest of the war in the 
far East before the Manchu rulers at Pekin, through whom she 
has acquired her trading ascendency in China, are hopelessly dis- 
credited. That selfish aim could be attained just as well should 
Gresham's offer of mediation be accepted, as through the formerly 
projected interposition of all the great powers 

‘““We have no more business to proffer mediation between China 
and Japan than we would have had to make a like officious pro- 
posal to Germany and France in 1870-71. 
other, there is no need of mediation. 


In this case, as in the 
If China wants peace, let 
her do what France did in 1871; let her apply to her victorious 
Why should 
we step forward to save the dignity of the wretched Manchu 
dynasty, and thus play the game of England, that dares not in- 
herself in the the stern Hands off! uttered by 
Russia and France ?”—7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


antagonist, and accept the best terms she can get. 


tervene face of 


A Satisfaction to Americans.—‘‘ While it would not do to have 
the United States made a catspaw for the great nations of Europe 
in interfering in the war between China and Japan, it will be 
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THE 


equally unwise on our part if we show any reluctance in tendering 
our friendly offices, if it becomes apparent that both sides would 
be willing to have us act in the matter. It must be satisfactory 
to those American people who are not carried away by 
notions to realize that ours 


‘jingo’ 
great Government of the 
Japanese can appeal with the 
knowledge that disinterested counsel and advice will be given 
them.”— Zhe Herald (Ind.), Boston. 


is the only 
world to which the Chinese or 


No Arbitration Except by the United States.—‘‘We are on 
friendly terms with both of the embroiled in 
this unhappy war, and we nportant commercial relations 
with both of them, but our long-established policy keeps us out 


yULL 


Powers which are 
have it 


of international strife, and relieves us of even the 
ulterior The only circumstance which could in any 
way lessen the impression of our entire disinterestedness is the 
precipitate and curiously ill-advised 
Gresham took at the beginning of 


suspicion of 
motives 


which 
the war, in making represen- 
tations to Japan, conveying to her a reproof for making war on 
Korea, which is precisely the thing which, from the Japanese 
point of view, she was not doing, but was, on the contrary, seek- 


course Secretary 


ing to relieve that country of misgovernment and a crippling de- 


pendence upon China. The Japanese are proud—just at this time 
arrogantly proud—and it would not be surprising if this incident 
rankled in their memory. 

“The attempt of Great Britain to secure joint intervention on 
the part of the European Powers was foredoomed to failure, the 
ineffaceable jealousies of the Powers being a sufficient obstacle. 
Separate action on the part of Great Britain is out of the question, 
as involving grave perils. ‘There seems to be no chance of effec- 
tive arbitration in any quarter unless through the United States.” 


—The Journal (Rep.), Boston.. 

Japan’s Work Should Not Be Thwarted.—‘ Japan's work 
should not be thwarted by the interference of any Power, 
all by ourselves. is all very well, 
to secure it in her own way. 


least of 
but Japan has the right 
We should be the last to assist the 
European Powers in bringing pressure to bear on the Mikado it 
the slightest degree. 


Peace 


“Tt is not our business to pull the chestnuts out of the fire either 
for China or for England. Let China herself appeal to Japan for 
peace and a settlement.”— 7he Herald (Ind.), New York. 


Japan’s Right to Impose Terms.—* Our Government is to act 
only in the capacity of mutual friend to Chinaand Japan, present- 
ing to Japan China’s appeal for peace, and to China the terms 
upon which that appeal will be granted. It 
that European 


is probable also 
acting independently, will try to in- 
fluence Japan’s action, and that the final settlement will be upon 
a basis mutually satisfactory. No power, 
United States, will question the right of 
conditions of 


powers, 


certainly not the 
Japan to impose such 
peace China, 
in the position of a at power. Any 
this right of Japan would be equivalent to an invitation to war, 
and would never but by a 
back up its demands by arms.”— 7%¢ 
field. 

We Stand for Civilization.—" This power of the Earth has 
no selfish interest whatever in the fate of the Chinese Empire 
We do not look for territorial aggrandizement; we have no col- 
onies to worry about, and we are not afraid of hostile interference 
with our commerce. We have nothing to do with the jealousies 
that disturb especially Russia and England in the East, and in 
a minor degree France and Germany. 
those of civilization in general. 

“The proposed mediation of the United States has a further 
advantage, 


as she pleases upon which stands 


interference with 
be made power that was prepared to 
Republican (Ind.), Spring 


Our interests are simply 


that it will serve to prevent any forcible interference 
with the interesting struggle now apparently 
The United States will not intervene, when the 
practically ended, both parties agree to submit the terms of set- 
tlment to the mediation of this Government. It is clearly to the 
interest of the world at large that the war 
Japan has inflicted a decisive and 
the Chinese Government to confess its helplessness. 


(dnd. Dem.), Philadelphia. 


near its final stage 


unless, war is 


shall not cease until 
destructive blow and brought 
— The 


Times 
Fantastic Meddling.—‘“‘It is wholly fantastic for the United 
States to meddle with this war. Secretary Gresham committed 


a grave impropriety when, at the apparent bidding of Great Brit 
ain, he sent a message to Japan at the outbreak of hostilities 
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passing unsolicited and partisan judgment on the course of Japan 


in beginning a conflict demanded by the rights of her citizens in 


I 
Korea and made imperative by the 


ment. 


people of Japan acting on 
their own Govern 

“Great Britain alone is behind this intrigue to rescue China 
from the clutch of her 
Britain 
abettors in her 


fearless Great 
power to procure 
desire to stop the war before China is 
ished or Japan recouped. 


and intrepid little neighbor. 


has heretofore tested every civilised 
justly pun- 
No European ally has been found for 


so iniquitous a scheme.”—7khe Herald (Dem.), Chicago. 


INFLUENCE OF WOMEN 
ELECTIONS. 


HE influence of women has admittedly been a very impor- 


IN RECENT 


tant factor in a number of recent elections. In two States 


only, Colorado and Wyoming, have women the full right of suf 


frage, and in these States, it their votes secured the 


New York, 


and labored energetically for the 


is believed, 


victory to the Republicans. In women organized i 


response to Dr. Parkhurst’s call 


success of the anti- Tammany ticket, while in Kentucky the retire 
ment of Colonel Breckinridge in the primaries a few weeks ago is 
attributed to the activity of the women in opposition to his re 
nomination. 

The first woman ever elected to a State office in this country is 
Mrs. 


the office of State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Peavey, of Denver, who was the successful candidate for 


In Kansas, the women-suffragists have suffered a defeat, a 


Constitutional amendment for woman suffrage having been re- 
jected at the polls on election day. 


The 


suffrage 


lessons of the recent elections in their bearing on woman 


iS 


are interestingly discussed in the Press selections whic! 


we append. 


Equal Suffrage Justified by Its Fruits.—‘‘ Tuesday's elections 
[November 6] have shown one thing beyond the faintest shadow 
of a doubt, and that is that women are capable of exerting a 
powerful influence for good in political matters. Largely, if not 
entirely, the rescue of this State [Colorado] is due to the influence 
and the votes of women. In New York, 
many is the result of a protest made 


the overthrow of Tam- 
by good women of that city 
against the corruption of a police system which levied blackmail 
upon nearly every business and enterprise, whether legitimate or 
illegitimate. 

‘It confirms what we have said upon numerous occasions, that 
avast majority of women are good, and that their 
favorable to all that is pure, honest, and true. 


influence is 
It is true of their 
relation to politics as well as their influence in all other matters 


of moment. Itwas the influence of women which secured the de- 
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feat of Breckinridge when he sought a renomination to Congress, 
and we may say without question that if at the primaries in the 
Ashland district the women had had votes, the Breckinridge fac- 
tion would have been a pitiful minority. 

“In Colorado, equal suffrage has been justified by the way in 
which the women voted. This is shown both by the fact that 
they all voted and that a great majority of them cast their ballots 
against Waiteism and in favor of good government. The men 
of Colorado are proud of the way the women of the State joined 
im saving it from Populist misrule. The women of this State 
have given the most convincing evidence of the wisdom of equal 
suffrage, and they have strengthened that cause in every State in 
the Union.”—7he Republican (Rep.), Denver. 


Woman’s Interest in Politics.—‘‘ One of the tritest arguments 
against woman suffrage is that woman does not really want the 
ballot, and that wherever the right of suffrage is given her it is 
seldom exercised to any great extent. The returns from the 
Colorado election would seem to disprove the argument. 

“It is not surprising that the women of Colorado were deeply 
interested in the recent election. Their interest was shared by 
their sisters elsewhere wio had no votes to cast. Eighteen 
months of Democratic misrule has shown the wives and mothers 
of the country what Democratic supremacy really means. The 
burdens and sorrows of hard times fall heaviest upon the wives 
and mothers. It is in their own homes that they must practice all 
the savings and economies, and make all the efforts to have both 
ends meet. The mother feels more keenly than any one else the 
hardships brought upon her children by lack of work and wages 
for the husband. Could all the women of the United States have 
cast their ballots on Tuesday as did the women of Colorado and 
Wyoming, the Democratic Party would have met an even more 
crushing defeat than that which it encountered.”— 7%e Dispatch 
(Rep.), Pittsburg. 


A Warning to Populists Favoring Woman Suffrage.—‘ The 
action of the women in the late election forces us to advise Popu- 
list States to drop the question of woman's suffrage for the pres- 
ent and wait until the women become better posted. To the 
Populists of Colorado the women owe their vote, but in the face 
of the fact that only a very few women wanted the right to vote 
in the first place, it is not at all surprising to see them join the 
party that opposed equal suffrage and vote with them to down 
the party that forced the privilege of voting upon them. We 
trust the experience of Colorado Populists will be a warning to 
Populists in other States. We believe in equal suffrage as much 
as we ever did, but we feel that the women in cities need to be 
better posted.”—7he Road (Populist), Denver. 


Women’s Ability as Politicians.—‘“ For a second time women 
have taken avery zealous part in the municipal campaign. They 
got their initiation as practical politicians when Great Scott ran 
for Mayor against Mr. Grant, and was beaten so badly. Last 
autumn they began their very remarkable campaign in behalf of 
woman suffrage, and in that, too, they failed. Therefore, when 
they put their enthusiasm at the service of Colonel Strong they 
had become political veterans trained in the school of adversity, 
whose sharp discipline may be more valuable than the milder 
tuition of unbroken prosperity. 

“In general, his feminine political allies were the same women 
who had enlisted in the other campaigns, and particularly in the 
movement for woman suffrage. At the beginning some of those 
who were most active in that second agitation were naturally 
loath to expend their energies for the assistance of the party 
which was responsible for denying them the franchise: but the 
campaign just closed seemed to them to involve purely moral 
issues, which appeal to women more powerfully than even their 
own political rights, and consequently they could not keep out of 
it. They forgot their disappointment, and thought only of their 
duty to aid in overpowering sin and wickedness. They held 
large public meetings. .They went about privately electioneer- 
ing for the votes of men, though their hearts were almost broken 
a few months before because their sanguine expectation that they 
would obtain at this election the privilege of voting for themselves 
had been defeated. 

“Undoubtedly Colonel Strong is justified in praising and grate- 
fully acknowledging the activity of so many women in his behalf, 
and unquestionably their moral support was comforting to him; 
but the result of the election would have been the same without 
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them. New York 


course. 


simply followed the general political 

“The campaign, however, has given women political experience 
which it is necessary for them to obtain as a preparation for the 
exercise of the sufrage, to which eventually they will be ad- 
mitted. So far as their part of it was concerned, they seem to 
have conducted their electioneering with much skill and a praise- 
worthy self-control; but hereafter when the issues are squarely 
and purely political, and the Democracy have their genuine prin- 
ciple to contend for, instead of a spurious and hateful substitute, 
the test of the ability of women as politicians will be more satis- 
factory.” 


The Colorado Experiment Not Conclusive.—“ The election in 
Colorado was unusually interesting from the fact that for the first 
time at a general election in that State women voted. Nearly 
half of the votes polled at Denver were those of women. It will 
require some time for the result of this participation by women 
to be analyzed. The demand for an extension of the suffrage has 
so often been made, spasmodically, in different States that the 
effect—if any there should prove to be—upon the result in Colo- 
rado will be awaited with interest by both friends and foes of the 
suffrage movement. One thing has seemed to be settled si 
as Colorado is concerned. 


» far 
The women have, apparently, been 
greatly interested in the exercise of their new prerogative. It is 
reported that their organization has been better than that of most 
of the organizations of men. 

“The fact of the general participation of women in the election 
does not, however, determine the problem of the harm or benefit 
of this increase of the voting strength of a State by the enfran- 
chisement of women.”— Zhe News (/nd.), Indianapolis. 


Are Women Competent to Vote ?—‘‘As it is, if women are 
competent to advise men how to vote, why are they not competent 
themselves to vote? If their political influence is desirable now, 
why would it not be more valuable to the State if it was increased 
by the power of the ballot? If they are so far ignorant of politics 
that they ought not to vote, is not their present interference with 
politics reprehensible ?”— The Sun (Ind.), New Vork. 


Mr. Dana’s Doubts in the Light of the Colorado Result.— 
—*Mr. Dana sees the new light that is beginning to illumine the 
political heavens and recognizes it in the prediction that women 
will be eventually admitted to the suffrage. 

“Why, I should like to ask him, has he any doubts as to the 
ability of women to cast a discriminating, intelligent vote when 
the issues involved in an election are purely political? Does he 
consider that their general intelligence is inferior to that of the 
opposite sex, and that, after hearing a question exhaustively de 
bated, they are incompetent to form an intelligent opinion on it 
if the matter is at all political? That appears to be his opinion, 
and I cannot see how he can have formed it in view of the result 
in Colorado. 

“The contest there had not the moral elements in it that may 
be said to have been uppermost in the battle in thiscity. It was, 
on the contrary, purely political. The heresies of Populism were 
championed by Governor Waite, and he admits that it was the 
women who defeated him so overwhelmingly that he will never 
again be heard of in political life in Colorado. 

“The women were not led astray by the claptrap socialistic 
argument of the Populist orators. They saw the fallacies under- 
lying them all, and voted them down. I submit that the women 
there and then demonstrated their ‘ability as politicians,’ and I 
am astonished that Mr. Dana, who is so vigorous an antagonist 
of Populism, does not give the women of Colorado the credit 
which belongs to them for the work of downing it in one of its 
greatest strongholds."— 7he Recorder (Rep.), New York. 


Predestined Saviours of Free Institutions.—‘* Women have been 
potent political factors at the late election in five States. In 
Colorado, Wyoming, Kentucky, Illinois, and New York they have 
turned the scale for good government. Yet in Kansas and New 
York woman suffrage has just been defeated, in part, by Repub 
lican votes. Of woman, in this election, it may be said, as was 
said of her great Examplar, ‘She saved others ; 
not save.’ 


herself she could 
But parties, like individuals, in the long run become 
aware of their own interests. Women are the predestined saviours 


of our free institutions, and society for its own protection will 
soon arm them with the ballot."— Woman's Journal (Woman 
Suffrage) , Boston. 
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DEATH OF THE REV. DR. McCOSH. 
Princeton College, 


te JAMES McCOSH, ex-President of n 
died of old age at Princeton on November 16. His life 


Ss 
was the peaceful life of a scholar and educator, and his monu- 


ment is the college whose influence and fame his labors did so 


much toextend. 7he New York Trbune says editorially of Dr 


McCosh’'s work 


“His administration at Princeton constitutes his chief title to 
distinction, and will perpetuate his memory. He had already 


crossed the meridian of life when he accepted the presidency and 














rHE 


REV. DR. JAMES 
From a |} 


had established a substantial reputation as pastor, writer, and in- 


Was destined 


the New World 


expected to be confronted with in the Old He fou 


structor; but he to accomplish a far more more 1m 


portant work in than he could re: 


left it advancing rapidly toward the status of 


a school; he g 


university ; and during the period of twenty years which ended 


being merely its titular 


he was as far as possible from g 


n a large sense, he was the inspirational force which 


shaped its expansion.” 
Dr. McCosh was born in the year 1811 in a little town in Ayr 


He 


teen entered Glasgow University, where he remained five years. 


shire, Scotland. studied ata parochial school, and at thir- 


He went to Edinburgh University, and studied theology and the 


mental sciences under Dr. Thomas Chalmers. The degree of 
A.M. was there conferred on him for an essay on the Stoic philos 
ophy. He took an active part against patronage in the Church 
of Scotland. 

He 


fought for several years for freedom of the Church of Scotland 


On leaving college, Dr. McCosh was licensed to preach. 
When, in 1843, the disruption of the Church took place, he de- 
voted himself to the setting up of free churches over a wide dis- 
trict. In 1850, he published his first important book, * Method of 
Divine Government,” which was extensively read both in Great 
Britain and America. The publication of this work resulted in 
Dr. McCosh's appointment to the professorship of metaphysics 
and logic in the Queen’s University of Ireland. There he re- 
mained sixteen years. He was an advocate of the National sys- 
tem of education for Ireland, and took an active part in preparing 
the Irish Church for Disestablishment. 


Dr. McCosh visited this country for the first time in 1866, and 
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some of our principal educational institutions 


Ireland, but two years later he was elected 


of Princeton College. He accepted the office, and came over in 


the Fall of 1868. Progress in the college was apparent from the 
start, and the number of students was trebled during his pre 
dency. A system ol elective studies was introduced re liga 
instruction was made a prominent feature, and the general « 





riculum was steadily enlarged and developed When, in 1889 
the President determined to retire from active work. Princeton 
had become a University in evervth lig Dut the name 
Of Dr. McCosh’'s literary labors, 74e New York Tribu) S 
‘Dr. McCosh did not start out as an author in early life. but 
from 1850 to the present time he has published a book every year 
or two. His books relate ch etly to religious, moral, and philo 


sopnical 


i 


acaqaen 


subjects Several of them are used as text-books in 
Japan 
His ‘Introduction of 


his reputation as a metaphysical write 


lies and colleges in India, and Ceylon, as well as in 


this country the Mind Inductively 


gated’ (1860) established 


It explains what intuitions properly are, which of them are moral 


convictions, and how they are related to the sciences, particularly 
metaphysics and theology. 
McCosh 
Scottish school] 


‘Its 


The system of philosophy which ID: 





expounds his works on that subject is partly of the 
but also i his own. Said a prominent 
writer conscious in in the history of American 
thought has already being great, 1e1 


unconscious infiue e even 


4 


reater. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


‘*“WE do hope that when Governor Til 


Vorth 


man reaches the Senate he will not 


attempt to set up a dispensary The American, Philadelphia 


“WHEN Kansas women learned their fa 
They felt the deepest pain; 
a real good cry, 


But since they’ve had 


They feel all right again.""— 7he Journal, Aansa ty 
“DOCTORS and scientists say that there 1s no known paraliel to t ise 
of the New York child which goes blind every time it lulges sweets. 
} ev et Congress and the Sugar Trust The Journal, Indiana pol: 
“ON the " fte the elec in a crowde car, a news peared 
in ( Life « e Late Oliver We ell Holmes Dr. J. M. Buckley 
(« of Zhe Cari W la ale threw s fellow asseng. n 
s S ¢ r isk ‘Have a Life the I D B 
H ue Fi Tependen \ )Ork 
How w G ge M nar » for arbitrator be ( 1 and 


How fee € ‘ e’ is an article in Cury Science It is 
1 Ss D. B. H suspected The Ledger, Philadelphia 
HE new bonds might properly bear the inscription ‘In loans we trust.’’ 
The Pre Philadelphia 


‘“ THERE 


is not 





ightless as the official eye of a] 


is 
been closed by a drink Tammany Times, New York 
‘““THREE masked burglars who fled, battered and bleeding, from a 20co- 


pound Colorado woman, have 


order, Nex 


reformed and joined the woman suffrage 


movement.’’—Z7he Rec Vork 


“ THE next 
ely expect one of my age’ school of oratory 


Congress promises a Startling array of 


efforts in the ‘You'd 
The Sé 


scar¢ ar, Wa Aingion. 


“WE live 


ments ofa 


week whirls us from the 


football.’ — 7 he 


rap lly nowadays One short excite- 


ection to the details of 


great € American, Balti- 


more 
“W.C. P. BRECKINRIDGE is 
country. He will be 
form.’ The World, New 
**Now that Mr. ¢ 


o deliver 


Second Mrs 


lectures throughout tl 





known as 


York 


Tanqueray of the plat 








leveland has Li Hung Hill’s yellow gubernatorial jacket 








nailed to the White House door, it is understood that he | eep 
his Senatorial peacock fe ier..’—Zhe Press, New York 
‘*FOR about two years and four months longer, President Cleveland will 


continue to be the highest salaried fisherman on the globe.”’"—7he 7rshune 
Chicag 
‘** Do you think that Uncle Sam's good offices should be given to the 


Mikado of Japan and the Emperor of China?’ said the Snake Editor to the 
Casual Caller 

*** Indeed, I don’t!’ ‘There are not 
good offices to go around among the Americans who want them 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg 


was the prompt response enough 


The 


“THE estimates of the late Czar’s character by the newspapers of St 
Petersburg would be more interesting if they were not soclosel 
the Government.’’— 7he Globe, Boston. 


y edited by 


** NONE of the organs note the improvement in the raw wool market. as 
they deal in the manufactured yarn."’— 7he Zimes, Philadelphia 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


FERTILITY OF GREAT WRITERS. 


S the best literary or artistic work apt to be done by those who 
produce little or by those who produce much? This ques- 
tion might answer for a college debate, but we fear that the dis- 
cussion would be rather one-sided. While it is no doubt true 
that many writers would have enhanced their reputations by less 
voluminous work, and while many writers seem never to surpass 
their first work, yet it is undeniable, when one turns the matter 
over in one’s mind, that the greatest writers and artists have been 
also the most prolific, their creative energy seeming to be 
strengthened rather than exhausted with exercise. This is the 
trend of thought, also, in an article by Ernst Eckstein, which we 
translate and slightly condense from Ueber Land und Meer, 
Stuttgart, October : 


In the ordinary pursuits of life it passes current as an axiom 
that high productivity is incompatible with artistic excellence. 
But this conclusion is not justified by experience. A careful re- 
view of the history of literature, music, and creative art gener- 
ally, shows us that intense creative energy is for the most part 
associated with an irresistible impulse to maintain it in activity. 
There are few in any department of creative art who have pro- 
duced great work who have not also produced an abundance of 
examples. 

As a matter of course, quality is sacrificed to quantity when the 
artist, allowing himself to be spurred by other than the creative 
impulse, devotes to the production of quantity the time that 
ought to be devoted to the perfection of the quality; and so also 
if he persists in working during the needful period of rest and 
recuperation. No man with jaded muscle or spirit can work up 
to his best capacities. Productive brains like productive soils 
require to lie fallow sometimes. But cessation from work is not 
always recuperative. A period of inactivity may be actually 
more exhausting than acorresponding period of moderate activity, 
as, for example, when consciously or perhaps unconsciously we 
indulge in ruminations similar to those which rob us of sleep at 
night. 

Nevertheless it is beyond all question that there are men to 
whom production is identical with life, involving no abnormal 
tension. In fact, it is precisely those most gifted with creative 
power who produce with the least effort. The true artist works 
from an invincible necessity, such as makes the silkworm spin, 
and in the accomplishment of his task he finds relief. True crea 
tive talent expresses itself under the necessity of a natural law, 
and is indeed closely allied to the dreamy sub-consciousness of 
instinctive activity. One might almost say that production, es- 
pecially of poetry, partakes of the natureof somnambulism. The 
Latin word vazes, really “seer,” is commonly applied to the poet. 
The Provengal troubadours took the name from /roéar, which 
signifies, not to invent, but simply to find. The poet was not 
regarded as active, but acted upon—the favored medium for the 
utterance of the divine message. Homer depicts himself both 
in the Iliad and the Odyssey as simply the mouthpiece of the 
muse, the bearer of her messages to mortals. Gérres in his 
“Christian Mystics” tells us that one Maria von Agreda wrote a 
book, ‘‘ The City of God,” and claimed that its production was a 
work of divine inspiration, on the ground that she wrote it with 
such facility that the pen could hardly follow the current of her 
thoughts. Similar claims are advanced in the autobiography of 
the Mystic Mad. de la Mothe Guyon, the friend of Fénelon; and, 
after eliminating all pretensions of the supernatural, there re- 
mains a kernel which, taken cum grano salzs, is applicable to 
all creative production. She writes: “In this retirement I was 
seized with an irresistible impulse to write. As I took the 
pen in hand, I did not know the first word of what I would write. 
I began without knowing how, and saw that it came over me with 
astonishing impetuosity. I never took any notice of where 
I stopped, and notwithstanding the constant interruptions, | 
never read any of it over again. 
thought no more about it. 
relieved.” 

Every poet, especially in the departments of epic and the drama, 
will admit that he has experienced something similar to this. In 


When it was written, I 
The more I wrote the more I felt 
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the full flow of production, when it is only by the utmost effort 
that the pen can keep pace with the crowding thoughts and 
images, the author, astonished at the spontaneity of the flow, 
feels as if he were writing at the dictation of some superior 
power. 

Were it really true that the quality eo zf/so is impaired by the 
quantity, all the most voluminous writers would be men of no 
account, and the great masters would have to be sought among 
writers who have produced almost nothing. Sut really this is 
the reverse of the truth. The evidences on this head are over 
whelming. Every one is familiar with the saying “As fertile as 
Calderon and Lope,” yet in spite of his proverbial fertility of 
production, Calderon enjoys the reputation of being the most 
brilliant poet that Catholicism has produced. And Calderon pro- 
duced four hundred works, in spite of numerous other engage- 
ments. 

Where are now his many contemporaries who smite themselves 
Pharisee-like, upon the breast saying, “I thank thee, O God, that 
I am not like him, but, as a dramatic writer, rather resemble the 
lioness which gives birth to but one offspring, but that one a 
lion”? Forgotten, laid to eternal rest in the graveyard of liter 
ary history, from which there is no resurrection; while Calderon 
produced many lions whose roar is still heard from the rising of 
the Sun to the going down thereof. 

Then look at Lope de Vega, the one creative genius of the 
Spanish national theater. What a giant in productivity! This 
most fecund author of all times and people wrote almost in- 
numerable epics, satires, letters, eclogues, humorous sketches, 
novels, and romances. His principal works, however, are his 
fifteen hundred plays. Such fecundity appears incomprehensible, 
but the fact remains; and these two, Lope and Calderon, far ex- 
celled their contemporaries in dramatic power. 

It is the same with Honoré de Balzac, with Daudet, with Zola, 
with Bulwer, and Dickens, and a host of other writers that might 
be mentioned. ‘The same law holds good, too, in other depart 
ments of art. Look for example at Mozart, at Raffael, at Velas- 
quez, to say nothing of the renowned Lysippos of Sikyon, who is 
said to have produced not less than fifteen hundred statues, or 
of Bach, whose innumerable compositions were really only the 
work of his leisure. 

It is really not in the nature of the thing that great creations 
should stand alone; not merely for the subjective reason that 
creative energy is ever impelled to embody its creations, but also 
because it is only in exceptional instances that the artistic prob- 
lem seeking expression allows itself to be mastered at one effort. 
The attentive student of current literature will have observed, 
for example, that Paul Heyse rarely writes an isolated novel, but 
rather groups of novels, linked together with what one may calla 
family relationship. It is the blessing of the fertile womb that it 
must continue to bear. And if, in contradiction to this general 
truth, we meet with an isolated artistic creation, we may be sure 
that the author’s fecundity was arrested by sickness or misfo1 
tune, or he was bound to some occupation fatal to the develop 
ment of art.—7ranuslated for Tur Literary DicEs’. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S FIRST BOOK. 


|* was a volume of verse, and was brought out by himself in 

India. He calls it a “‘ book”—with quotation marks—though 
from his description it resembled an official Government envelope 
rather than an ordinary volume. ‘The contents had been con 
tributed by him from time to time to the columns of a journal 
in India of which he was sub-editor. He gives a humorous ac 
count of the whole literary project in JMWcClure’s Magazine, 
November, of which the following is an extract 

“My verses had the good fortune to last a little longer than 
some others which were more true to facts and certainly better 
workmanship. Men in the army, and the civil service, and the 
railway, wrote to me saying that the rhymes might be made into 
a book. Some of them had been sung to the banjos round 


camp-fires, and some had run as far down coast as Rangoon and 
Moulmein, and up to Mandalay. A real book was out of the 
question, but I knew that Rukn-Din and the office plant were at 
my disposal at a price, if I did not use the office time. Also, I 
had handled in the previous year a couple of small books, of 
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which I was part owner, and had lost nothing. So there was 
built a sort of a book, a lean oblong docket, wire-stitched, to im 
itate a D. O. Government envelope, printed on one side only, 
bound in brown paper, and secured with red tape. It was ad- 
dressed to all heads of departments and all government officials, 
and among a pile of papers would have deceived aclerk of twenty 
vears’ service. Of these ‘books’ we made some hundreds, and 
as there was no necessity for advertising, my public being to my 
hand, I took reply-postcards, printed the news of the birth of the 
book on one side, the blank order-form on the other, and posted 
them up and down the empire from Aden to Singapore, and from 
QOuetta to Colombo. 
twelves as thirteens, no commission, and no credit of any kind 
whatever. ‘The money came back in poor but honest rupees, and 
was transferred from the publisher, the left-hand pocket, direct 
to the author, the right-hand pocket. Every copy sold in a few 
weeks, and the ratio of expenses to profits, as I remember it, has 


There was no trade-discount, no reckoning 


since prevented my injuring my health by sympathizing with 
publishers who talk of their risks and advertisements. ‘The 
down-country papers complained of the form of the thing. The 


wire-binding tore the pages, and the red tape tore the covers. 
This was not intentional, but heaven helps those who help them- 
Consequently, there arose a demand for a new edition, 
and this time I exchanged the pleasure of taking in money over 
the counter for that of seeing a real publisher's imprint on the 
title-page. More verses were taken out and put in, and some of 
that edition traveled as far as Hong Kong on the map, and each 
edition grew a little faster, and, at last, the book came to London 
with a gilt top and a stiff back, and was advertised in the pub- 
lishers’ poetry department. 


“a 


selves 


3ut I loved it best when it was a little brown baby with a pink 
string round its stomach; a child’s child, ignorant that it was 
afflicted with all the most modern ailments; and before people 
had learned, beyond doubt, how its author lay awake of nights 
in India, plotting and scheming to write something that should 
‘take’ with the English public.” 


MAKING PICTURES WITH PRINTERS’ RULES. 


4 ACH trade has its artists. There are masters of typography 

~ who know how, with true art, to set up pictures with the 
types that serve to print lines in the ordinary text of a book—for 
instance, to separate columns or to mark the end of an article. 
These types, or rules, are made of flexible metal, which can be 
cut and bent by hand. By separating the fragments, by bending 
the pieces according to the shape of the design that it is desired 
to form, and by mounting them on a piece of wood in which 


grooves have been sunk to receive them, the plate of a typo- 
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graphic engraving can be formed. The two figures given here- 


with have been obtained with rules and vignettes. The first is 
the head of a girl, very well modeled, made by a skilful typo- 
grapher, Mr. Scheffer, of New York. 

Some papers have published veritable marvels of this curious 
class of composition, executed with typographic rules. 

A technical paper in Tokio, 7he Press and Paper, gives sev- 


eral engravings of this kind, made by a very skilful Japanese 
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compositor, Masatomo Kobayaski, and the cat given in our sec- 
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ond illustration is a product of his talent. All is made with 


rules; the branches of the plant, however, have been obtained by 
means of the little typographic ornaments that often serve to 
decorate advertisements. They are simply set side by side. By 
the use of simple rules and vignettes found in all printing-offices, 
many beautiful specimens of this art can be produced. 

The artist may employ also typographic signs, such as paren- 
theses, marks of punctuation, algebraic symbols, etc., to repre 
sent, by a happy combination, original types of design. 

For the success of such work as this, some knowledge of design 
is necessary, especially in making the plan for executing the 
various cuttings and bendings. ‘There are at the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Metiers several specimens of engravings in typo- 
graphic rules, which give evidence of great skill on the part of 
their executors; they are certainly curious and made with taste, 


but they have no practical application. 


USEFULNESS OF MODERN NOVELS. 
MELIA E. 


appreciative public, discusses the modern novel (orth 


3ARR, whose novels are known to a wide and 


American Review, November), and argues for it, even in its 
sensational type, as an educative force of tremendous importance 
She calls novels ‘‘the sermons of this era,” and thinks that Mill 
should have included novelists with members of legislative bodies 


“a 


and editors of great papers as “direct and immediate influences.’ 
Its work is not so much in forming special opinions as in creating 
a prepossession in the heart and mind of the reader. Many per- 
sons, especially younger persons, get their first lessons of life and 
their first warnings against evil through works of fiction. Even 
the flashy novel of thrilling adventure or sickly sentimentality 
has, she thinks, often aroused stupid minds from lethargy and 
given them an impulse in the direction of reading that is more 
or less educative. Her mind is, in fact, very hospitably disposed 
toward all but two classes of novels. She can not find favor for 
the erotic novel that depicts gilded animalism, nor for the detec- 
tive stories and other stories of crime which “not even the master 
pens of Balzac, Gaboriau, and Conan Doyle can divest . . . of 
the flavor of brothels, prisons, and morgues.” She holds that 
women are the natural story-tellers of the race, and are bound to 
take the lead in the future, though the wider experience of life 
which men secure will continue to give them an advantage which 
women can never wholly overcome. 

She defends in the following words a class of novels that have 
received scant praise from the critics and high-priests of culture 

“The staple, however, of our modern novels may be called 
domestic and semi-religious, and it is highly creditable to modern 
as the 
critics call them, have given us heroines of purity and unselfish 


society that this is the case. These ‘fireside concerns,’ 
ness, women who have never, it is true, felt impelled to study art 
or acting, or to take to the lecturer's platform, but who have up- 
held the highest standard of womanly virtue and tenderness. 
The heroines of Miss Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, Miss Yonge, Mrs. 
Oliphant, George Eliot, Mr. Trollope, and others may have their 
little fits of bad temper, envy, spitefulness, and waywardness, 
but murder, adultery, and theft would be impossible ideas in 
connection with them. And they have had during the last fifty 
years a distinct social power, for it was these novels which first 
showed girls how beautiful a thing it was to visit the poor and 
the sick, to teach in Sunday-schools, and to embroider altar 
cloths. Even in the direction of fashionable society, no girl could 
have a finer chaperon than Mr. Trollope, for he never introduces 
her to exceptionable characters, and he makes love and marriage 
healthy domestic pleasures.” 


On the subject of the culture of the imagination she has some 
strong and suggestive things to say 


“No gift of the Almighty is so little valued by the handworkers 
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of the world as the royal power of imagination. Parents nearly 
always think it a disqualifying preparation for money-making. 
Yet, imagination is one of the grandest forces in actual life, and 
only the ignorant despise it. ‘The ability to ‘conceive the absent 
as if it were present’ would enable many a man to set his tempta- 
tion visibly before him, and see the consequences of his act. An 
eminent English historian attributes the Indian Mutiny to Lord 
Dalhousie’s want of imagination: his inability to conceive the 
results of his provoking acts. Mr. Disraeli finds the same fault 
with the political genius of Sir Robert Peel. Mr. Mill says the 
want of imagination vitiates the whole philosophy of Bentham. 
In the same way, fraud arises less often from conscious roguery 
than from an inability to ‘conceive the absent as if it were present, ’ 
and by the power of imagination see the results of a dishonest 
act. We all know people who will weep over a novel ora play, 
and yet care nothing for the suffering around them. ‘This is be 
cause the novelist or the. playwright brings vividly before their 
imagination the fictitious suffering ; but they have no imagination 
of their own to realize the actual suffering. Therefore, even men 
who are to be employed in commerce or statesmanship might take 
a course of good novels to stimulate their imagination ; for imag 
ination aids foresight and enables us to estimate probable 
results.” 


Of women as novel-readers and as novel-writers, she speaks as 
follows: 


““Women are practically affected by novels far more than men 
are, for the experience of men enables them to dispute, or dilute, 
or correct many things said. But awoman’s life is greatly influ- 
enced by the fiction she reads. She draws her ideas from her 
favorite books; she tries to speak and act and dress like her 
favorite heroines. How good then it must be for an egotistical, 
selfish girl to have a course of George Eliot’s novels: for her 
constant lesson through her characters is that the world was not 
made for them alone. She knocks the selfishness out of them 
all, or she punishes them for retaining it. 
teacher for girls self-willed and self-opinionated, for all her good, 
lovable women need a master and a 
Romola needed Savonarola. 

“Women are likely to be the popular novelists of the future, 
although there must always be some departments of fiction which 
they will be incompetent to undertake. They may preserve the 
finer ideals and illusions of the race, but they can never know life 


She is also a good 


rule of life; yes, even 


as a soldier, or lawyer, or a man of business can know it; nor 
would a man’s knowledge of life be a gift that any kind fortune 
would bestow upon a women. There will then continue to be 
specialties for both sexes, though it is likely in poetry and fiction 
women will take the leading part. Indeed, this is evident in the 
periodical literature of the day; for if a few numbers of the cur 
rent magazines be examined, it will be seen that in the long run 
there are six, perhaps nine, muses to one Apollo; nor will un- 
prejudiced criticism find appreciable difference in the quality of 
the work, though it may differ in kind. On the whole, it is likely 
that women will prove themselves to be just as good as men at 
their best, and just as dull as men at their worst. 

“Woman is the born story-teller of humanity, and men may 
very well leave her to strike the note to which the fiction of the 
Twentieth Century will respond. No one has yet prophesied 
how low, or how high, that note will be; but it is not likely that 
we shall have in the future such elaborate, careful, thoughtful 
work as the past has given us in ‘Middlemarch,’ ‘Romola,’ ‘Les 
Miserables,’ or the best of Meredith’s novels. The world will 
live too fast and travel too fast to read tales which are really 
epics.” : 


Education versus Crime.—At the Sociological Congress re 
cently held in Paris, the eminent scientist, Sir John Lubbock, read 
a paper on the effect of education on crime in England. Sir 
John’s figures are exceedingly interesting. 
tially as follows: 

“Since the Act of 1870, the number of children in English 
schools has increased from 1,500,000 to 5,000,000, and the number 
of persons in prison has fallen from 12,000 to 5,000. The yearly 
average of persons sentenced to penal servitude for the worst 
crimes has declined from 3,000 to 800, while juvenile offenders have 
fallen from 14,000 to 5,000. Sir John Lubbock sees in these 
figures a confirmation of Victor Hugo’s saying, that ‘he who 
opens a school closes a prison.’"—Pacific Christian Advocate. 


They are substan 
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PRESS-CENSORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 


\W* have heard about the “pernicious activity” of the Rus 
sian Press-censor, but few have nity ot 


few have had the opportt 


[Nov. 24, 1894 


actually seezag an exemplification of it. The cut which we ] 


sent below speaks for itself. It shows howa copy of 77 


‘THE AMERICAN HEBREW 





He is not so favorably situated for th 
purpose of preparing such a paper as thy 
St. Petersburg correspondent of the New 
|York Herald, who, before consultation with 
| his employers at the office of the Minister of 
‘the Interior, had the advantage of an inter- 
view on the Jewish question in its economic 
‘phases, with the keeper of the inn that he 
stopped at on his arrival at St. Petersburg. 


a 





AN HISTORICAL SERMON 
We publish in this ~~: 


T'¥e4p- 


fr of THF 






A Plctare of. Religion 


By Dr. M. Horowitz, 


ba 
The Tabernaele: 





Few passages of the Bible have more lastingly 
nengaged the attention of commentators and in- 
terpreters than that portion of it which is devoted 
to the building of the first sanctuary, which our 
fathers and mathers—fille* 
ican Hebrew was “fixed,” before it reached its destination in 
Russia. 

The first paragraph blotted out by the censor’s brush, as objec 
tionable reading for any Russian subject, is as follows 
The very fact that he [Goldwin Smith] is so intimately fami] 
with Canada as to render him an authority on its institutions and 
the tendencies of its peoples, is the best reason why he should 7707 
be acquainted with the present condition of affairs in Russia, and 
why he should be entirely and utterly ignorant concerning the 
Jews of that empire and the reasons for their persecution by th 
Government, except as the outcome of information that is no mort 
accessible to him than to any reader of the newspapers. 

That the Jewish side has not been exclusively presented by 
Jews, is evidenced by the mention of the names of Stepniak and 
Kennan and 7he New York World of last Sunday, which con- 
tained an admirably illustrative sketch of the actual conditions 


of the persecutions. 


Vol. X., No. 4] 


LITERARY CHICAGO AND CONAN DOYLE. 


“THE light and airy persiflage still flies back and forth between 

the papers of New York and Chicago. Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
The New York 
Sun with an opportunity for the following little fling at Chicago, 


recent visit to the city by the lake furnishes 


which, while it may not be founded on fact, is certainly “inter- 
estin’ readin’” 


“There is in Chicago an organization called the Twentieth 
Century Club, whose members are addicted to prognostications 
as to the future Chicago Shakespeare, the future Chicago Bacon, 
the future Chicago Browning, and so on. Of course, according 
to these lofty speculations, the local geniuses of the coming 
golden age will be superior, through their Western flavor, to 
anything which the effete East or Europe has produced. These 
preliminaries are necessary to the thorough appreciation of a 
curious mishap which attended the arrival of Dr. Conan Doyle 
in the capital of the middle West. It fell to the Hon. George E. 
Adams to introduce the British author to the Twentieth Century 
Club. The novelist was astonished to find h.mself designated as 
Canon Doyle. The report immediately spread among some of 
the members that the visitor was a magnate of the Church of 
England. Others decided that, in spite of his mustache, Mr. 
Doyle belonged to the Roman Catholic communion. One of 
these was Mr. Higinbotham, who became famous during the 
World’s Fair by appearing at aluncheon given to the Spanish In- 
farita, in adresssuit. He presided at a breakfast, and addressing 
Doyle, requested him to ‘ask a blessing.’ 
The accounts stated that Dr. Doyle has been overwhelmed with 
requests to preachin half the churchesin Chicago. It is said that 
his mail every morning is filled with letters addressed to ‘ Rev. 
Dr. Doyle,’ ‘Rev. Canon Doyle,’ ‘Very Rev. Canon Doyle,’ and 
even ‘Right Rev. Dr. Doyle.’ 
writer, 


the guest as Father 


This is very embarrassing to the 
in the medical but has never 
He could make a bluff at setting a broken 

but he is doubtful if he could convince the inhabitants of the 
Windy City of their need of repentance. 


who has been business, 


dabbled in theology. 


Even that distinguished 
detective, Sherlock Holmes, has been involved in the general 


mfusion. 


It is said that the Mayor, having been informed that 
he was traveling with Mr 1 
enter into the 


a desire to have him 
the municipality, and hinted that 
Chicago was determined to knock out the detective bureaus of 
New York and London, if money could do it. The matter was 
under consideration when Dr. Doyle informed his Honor of the 
untimely death of his friend. 


Doyle, expresses 


services of 


It is expected that the result of 
the bungling which has accompanied the visit of the stranger will 
be the appointment of a committee to investigate the identity 
of every foreign literary man when he appears on the horizon of 
the prairie which stretches around Chicago.” 


WHITTIER AT THIRTY-THREE. 


— deeply religious nature is, of course, obvious 
to all readers of his poetry ; but nowhere is it more obvi- 
ous than in a letter just published for the first time in 7he A mer- 
ican Friend, of Philadelphia. The letter is one written by 
Whittier at the age of thirty-three, in the midst of his zeal for the 
anti-slavery crusade, and is addressed to Richard Mott, at that 
time clerk of the New York Yearly Meeting of Friends. It runs 


as follows: 


“My Dear Frienp: Thy kind letter would have been acknowl- 
edged long ago, had I not been a considerable part of the time 
away from home. I had intended to answer it immediately, but 
one circumstance after another prevented me from carrying out 
my intentions. In the solicitude manifested in thy last letter 
for my best welfare, and for its tone of encouragement, I trust I 
feel in some degree thankful to Him who by various instru- 
mentalities reaches the minds and hearts of His erring and dis- 
obedient children, yet shame to lament over protracted seasons 
of doubt and darkness, to shrink back from the discovery of some 
latent unfaithfulness and insincerity, to find evil at the bottom of 
seeming good, to abhor myself for selfishness and pride and vanity 
which at times manifest themselves ; 
sin and death still binding me. 
petuous, imaginative 


to find the law of 
My temperament, ardent, im- 


powerfully acted upon from 


in short, 


without— 
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keenly susceptible to all influences from the intellectual world, 
as well as to those of Nature in her varied manifestations, is, I 
fear, illy adapted to that quiet, submissive, introverted state of 
patient and passive waiting for direction and support under these 
trials and difficulties. 

“ Twelfth month, 5th, 1840. 

“Since writing the above, I was called away next morning to 
3oston, and have but just returned. I again take my pen, al- 
though suffering under a good deal of weakness and pain of body, 
to finish my letter. think often of our meeting at Rhode Island, 
and at times something of a feeling of regret comes over me that 
I am so situated as not to be permitted to enjoy the company and 
the cares and watchful ministrations of those whose labors have 
been signally owned by the Great Head of the Church. Sitting 
down in our small meeting, and feeling in myself and in the 
meeting generally a want of life and of the renewing baptism of 
the Spirit, which can alone soften the hardness and warm the 
coldness of the heart, I mourn for the neglected opportunities of 
my past life. I sigh for the presence and the voices of the emi- 
nent and faithful laborers in the Lord’s vineyard. I know that 
this outlooking of the spirit, this craning of the eye and of the 
ear is wrong. But in the depths of spiritual weakness—in those 
periods when the feeble growth of faith seems rapidly failing—is 
it not natural to crave the support even of an earthly arm? In 
the shadows of thick-coming doubts, when the mind may be fitly 
compared to‘a land of darkness as darkness itself, and where 
the light is as darkness,’ and whispers as of the Tempter are 
heard about us—all long for the sound of a voice of kindness, of 
caution, of discretion, even if that voice be an earthly one.” 

The letter then proceeds to speak of the rejection of the female 
delegates from America to the Anti-Slavery Conference in London, 
and of the report that the rejection was owing to the fact that 
Lucretia Mott was a “‘Hicksite” minister. Whittier discredits the 
report, thinks the rejection was due solely to the fact that the 
delegates in question were women, and deplores the disposition 
to connect with Abolition things which have no natural affinity 
with it, referring especially to certain sectarian views, such as the 
doctrine of non-resistance. 


America’s Injustice to American Writers.—‘‘ How can we have 
poets if we stone them? 
poets; thatalters the case. 


3ut maybe we do not care to have 
In others days it mattered little what 
Bryant, or Longfellow, or Holmes wrote, we welcomed it, and 
our journals gave space for generous appreciation of it. Our 
children read it; our boys hopped up to the top of the nearest 
rock and spouted it. What now? Something alien. 
the book advertisements of our leading publishers ; 
Harraden, or 


Glance at 
it is Doyle, or 
Crockett, or Kipling, or 
Watson, or Dobson, or Hardy, or who not, so that he or she is a 
foreigner. 


3arrie, or Stevenson, or 
Even if an American-born lives east of the Atlantic it 
helps him mightily, as everybody knows. 

“It is not that I love aliens less or compatriots more that I 
wince and wonder at this state of things. Wedo not have to dis- 
parage the good authors who dwell in foreign lands in order to 
appreciate those who live next block to us. 
sistent, vehement preference for the aliens? 


But why all this in- 
Why not (if novel- 
ists and poets and essayists must be‘ bdomed’ and advertised and 
rubbed under the nose of the public) do the good turn for our own 
struggling countrymen and countrywomen? 

“If it were really true, if critics and publishers did not know 
that it is not true, that American genius is far below European 
genius and that foreign prose and poetry is incomparably better 
than what we make at home, there would be solid ground for the 
present state of things; but we all know better; America is not 
so far behind in literary genius and achievement; she is not be- 
hind at all save inthe spirit of independence and self-appreciation. 
We grovel (really a strange freak this in a people absolute mas- 
ters of the world) at the feet of every clever alien who sends us 
his book. It is a spectacle, our literary reviews dotted with por- 
traits of famous young Englishmen (scarcely known in their own 
country) who have come over to lecture to us upon how to write 
novels, or poetry, or history! It is a pretty good hint that an 
American is dead, or at least stricken with paralysis, or mayhap 
the copyright has expired on his books, or he has expatriated 
himself, when you see his portrait displayed and there are flaring 
advertisements of his works in the journals of his country.”— 
Maurice Thompson, in The Independent. 
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HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


NUMBER of novel-writers have written a book* pur- 

porting to give the instruction so much in demand by the 
large crowd of persons who wish that they could write novels. 
James Ashcroft Noble, in 7ze Academy, London, speaks of this 
venture as follows: 


“ Here is a little volume, consisting of eleven essays, all dealing 
in a more or less practical way with the methods and aims of fic- 
tion, and the eleven authors are well-known novelists or tale- 
writers. Among them may be noted Mr. W. E. Norris on ‘Style 
in Fiction,’ Mrs. Parr on ‘A Story to Tell,’ Mrs. L. B. Walford 
on ‘The Novel of Manners,’ the Rev. S. Baring-Gould on ‘Color 
in Composition,’ and so on; so it need hardly be said that the 
book is exceedingly interesting, for with such scribes and such 
themes lack of interest would be all but impossible. Nor can a 
competent literary worker in any field write of the methods of his 
craft without being not merely interesting but instructive also. 
And yet I think that the able writers who have collaborated in 
the production of the volume largely fail (indeed, the failure is 
inevitable) to achieve the special kind of instructiveness at which 
they nominally aim.” 


The vanity of all such efforts to communicate the desired in- 
struction appears to have been fully appreciated by Mr. Norris, 
one of the contributors, of whom Mr. Noble remarks: 


“Mr. Norris, who adds humor and good-sense to his many 
other admirable gifts, is quite alive to this fact, and does not 
take too seriously the educational efforts made by himself and his 
companion instructors. Like Abraham Lincoln, he makes his 
point in a ‘little story :’ 

“*In a certain country-house there was a Scotch cook whose 
scones were beyond all praise. Implored by a Southern lady to 
reveal the secret of her unvarying success, she replied, after long 
consideration. ‘“* Aweel, mem, ye just take your girdle, ye see, and 
—and make a scone.” Quite so: you just take your pen and 
paper and—and write a novel. No directions could be more 
beautifully succinct; but, unfortunately, it is almost as difficult 
for a writer who has reached a point of moderate proficiency in 
his calling to say how this is to be done as it was for the cook to 
explain how scones ought to be made.’ 

“Mr. Morris would have been nearer the mark if, instead of 
writing ‘almost as difficult,’ he had written ‘quite as impossible.’ 
But he could hardly be expected to exhibit a candor which would 
have stultified himself and all his fellow contributors; for, if a 
competent novelist is really powerless to tell how a novel is made, 
what razson d’étre has a manual of the art of writing fiction ?” 


Emerson a Poet, Not a Philosopher.—‘'!, for my part, am 
disposed to think that the general tendency among us Americans 
now is to take our Emerson somewhat too seriously. Not that 
we rate him overhigh, but that we rate him wrong, missing the 
mark by judging him for what he is not, rather than for what he 
is. What Emerson is, it seems to me, is a ‘poet,’ in the wide, 
indefinite German extension of meaning assigned to that word. 
A seer, if you please; but a poetic, not a philosophic, seer. 

“We tend to think otherwise of Emerson. We tend to make of 
him a teacher, instead of a poet. Now the poet, true, also 
teaches; but teaching is not the poet’s function, at least not his 
prime function. And Emerson’s prime function seems to me to 
be not that of a teacher, but that of a poet; to give pleasure, to 
give stimulus, tone, quality, to the mind and the imagination, 
and not tocommunicate truth for the nurture of character and for 
the conduct of life. Werun the risk of loss by misunderstanding 
the genius of the man. We make the mistake of perverting lit- 
erature into dogma. Emerson produced not dogma, but litera- 
ture. In saying this, I have in mind as much Emerson’s prose 
as his verse. Prose or verse, no matter, it is still poetry that he 
writes. Understand it as poetry, understand it as addressed to 
imagination rather than to reason, take it fur flavor rather than 
for food, éreathe it as you do the air, not try to digest it as you 
digest meat and drink, and Emerson’s writing will do you good. 
On the contrary, make philosophy of it, religion, ethics, wisdom 
to live by, and you will suffer atrophy, for you chew the wind.” 
—Prof. William Cleaver Wilkinson, in The Independent. 
Wells, Gardner, Danlin 


*‘*On the Art of Writing Fiction.’”’ London: 


& Co. 
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The Great “ Unwritten Article.”—Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
sends to 7he Writer a merry letter addressed to him by Olive: 


[Nov. 24, 1894 


Wendell Holmes in 1869. It describes that always interesting 


production, “The Great Unwritten Article :” 

“I shall keep your note as a reminder that I hope some time o: 
other to take up the pen, which I have not cared to meddle wit 
often of late. In the mean time, you may be assured that noth- 
ing that one commits to paper is ever half so good as his great 
‘Unwritten Article.’ 

“Like an Easter egg, that unhatched production—its unbroke: 
shell, 1 mean—is stained—by the reader-that-is-to-be’s im 
tion, I mean—with every brilliant hue of promise. 
you have the usual albuminous contents; keep it whole and you 
can feast your eyes on its gorgeous color, and your mind with the 
thought that it carries the possibility of a Phoenix. 

“Say, then, that you have the promise of an article from one of 
the most etceterable and etceraed of our native writers, and it 
will be like a signed check with the amount left blank. 

“Prophets and priests may desire it long and die without the 
sight, but will die saying, ‘When the great Unwritten Artic] 
does come, then you will see!’ 

“Let us leave it 


agina- 


Break it and 


and so turn their faces to the wa 
unwritten, then, for the present, and 
how much more precious is an infinite series of undefined expecta 


tions than any paltry performance or transient fruition 


Consciousness of Power Better than Fame.—* The possession 
of creative power does not imply its perpetual exercise, least 
all its public display. 
the sake of informing neighbors and friends of its possessior 
To seek accomplishments for the purpose of parading them wer 
indeed a misuse of time and 


It is to be sought for its own sake, not for 


an abuse of education The 
possession of the power, not its constant or its public use, 1s the 
end proposed. ‘There are very likely in America to-day a thou 
sand men pursuing the less belligerent callings, who, wit 
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appropriate training, could batter into insensibility the pugilist 
champion of the world, whoever that uncertain character may be 
That they do not proves nothing against the utility or pleasurable 
ness of their strength and cunning. It is not a question as 
whether the world knows that you have a source of happiness 
It is the being happy yourself that is the main thing. 

“*To have the sense of creative activity is the greatest happi 
ness and the greatest proof of being alive,’ says Matthew Arnold; 
not to parade it in public, a light under a bushel is no bad thing 
after all. It illuminates the bushel, and may find much delight 
in its own radiance.”—/:ducation, Boston. 


NOTES. 


AN exhaustive history of Socialism 
parts—is coming out in Stuttgart. 


a work which is to be issued 


ALL the characters in Mr. Kipling’s forthcoming ‘*Century st 
horses, and Vermont is its scene. 


A HITHERTO unknown nocturne by Chopin, which he wrote for } 
before he went to Paris, has been found at 
formed by M. Balakirew 


S SIste 


Warsaw and pub! 


its sixth edit 


MR. KIDD’s “Social Evolution’ has reached 
country, while the book seems to be almost equally successful in Er 
where the publishers are advertising the fourth edition 

MR. WALTER BESANT is reported as saying that 
making over £1,000 a year by literature of various kinds; that 
thirty in England alone are making over £2,000, at least 
43,000, and at least one or two this year not less than £4, 


hundreds of pe 


Six or 8s 


IN one short sentence 7he London Atheneum pronounces upor 
an eulogium as simple as it is comprehensive, and one which a 
might well be happy in deserving: **As a writer he remaine nst 
his ideal, and his private conduct lominated by 


integrity.” 


was equally « 


is onlv nine years of 


RAOUL KOCZALSKI, who 





age, has written ar 


ducted at Berlin a symphonic legend for orchestra, which is well s] 
of by the critics, although it is somewhat crude in form and or 
As a pianist he is much admired, and as conductor, too, he has show: 


self a real interpreter and not a mere time-beate1 


London Vanity Fair, desiring to convey some information, 
marked: ‘‘ Five years ago, Rudyard Kipling left India to see China, ] 
and America, after which he came to Londonand g 
made his home in Vermont, of Central America, « 


married He SI 


+ 











) when he iS passe 
seven years in the study of the people among whom he dwells w 
pect a great work on that country, which has in it the making of eral 


empires 
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DEPARTMENT EDITOR, . - - ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK, PH.D 


MECHANISM OF THE KINETO-PHONOGRAPH. 


aes results of the kineto-phonograph have been made famil- 

iar to the public by many newspaper articles and illustra- 
tions. The general working of the instrument was described in 
our columns July 21 (Vol. IX., No. 12), as well as that of an 
accompanying phonograph uit heightens the effect of the suc- 
cessive pictures by reproducing the voices of the mimic actors. 
The mechanism of the instrument is described, with diagrams, 
in La Nature, Paris, October 20, from which we extract the fol- 
lowing 

“The kinetoscope, by which the illusion is produced, is shown 
in Fig. 1. It is enclosed in a wooden box furnished on top with 
alens. ‘The eyes being placed to this lens, one sees a transparent 
photograph not larger than one-sixteenth of a carte-de visite, 
with all the personages in movement, the picture presenting a 
marvelous scene of successive, life-like movements. 
Turning to Fig. 1 in which 
the mechanism is exhibited, it will be seen that there are two 


compartments, one above the other. ‘The mechanism is contained 


“ How is this apparatus operated ? 


in half the depth of the case, the other half being reserved for the 
ribbon of photographs, of which we have already spoken, and 
which is shown in Fig. 2. 

‘At the foot of Fig. 1 in the lower compartment is shown the 
electric motor C, which sets all the mechanism in movement. It 
isan Edison dynamo of eight volts, a by four accumula 
tors, with a capacity of eighty ampere-hours. The current 
passes across a resistance which is vari + to augment or diminish 
the light of the incandescent lamp. This renders the ribbon « 
celluloid more or less transparent, according to its thickness and 
transparency, which are very variable 
Fig. 1, isanother apparatus, 1 72, one aspe ct t of which we confin 


























FIG. 1..~-MOTOR-MECHANISM OF THE KINETOSCOPE 


ourselves to giving. It is in some sort independent of the 
kinetoscope, and operates a money-box, which, when a piece of 
money 1S dropped into it, sets the w hole scene in motion. 

“In the upper compartment of Fig. 1 there is a metal disk lV, 
ribbon 2X. 


p, which lights up the ribbon and renders it 


which forms a screen betore the apse of The little 


incandescent lan 


transparent, is shown at Z. ‘The lense O, where the observer 


places his eyes, is mounted on a conical tube /, and serves to lift 


the cover of the box. When one wants to operate the apparatus, 
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the electric motor is set in motiou. By means of a mechanism of 
toothed wheels ingeniously combined, the motor turns the circu- 
lar metal disk |’; this is furnished with a slit / which enables the 
observer to see the photographic figures on the pellicle of ribbon 
at A, every time the slit passes under the eyes, but practically 
the disk rotates so rapidly that the pictures are seen all the time 
as if through a screen. 

] 


“The photographic ribbon is attached to the metallic disk, to 


which it is secured by the wheels. It revolves at the same speed, 
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FIG. 2 CELLULOID RIBBON CARRYING PICTURES 


and glides over the pulleys, ? S. The speed is such that forty- 
two photographs per second pass in review. 

“The length of the ribbon is about 15 meters [fifty feet] ; it is 
an endless ribbon, mounted on the front part of the case of the 
kinetoscope, as shown in Fig. 2. The ribbon traverses the pul- 
leys, which are about 60cm. [two feet] apart. One may count 
750 chronophotographic proofs on the length of this pe llicle of 
celluloid ribbon. 

“To give an idea of the results achieved by Edison's kineto 
scope, we would say that in one of these photographs which is 
shown to visitors, one sees a monkey, dancing on anorgan. The 
jump, which appears to be accomplished in an instant, requires 53 
photographic proofs passing successively, for its exhibition. In 
a kinetoscopic scene which represents an American barber plying 
his trade, there are not less than 1,700 poses.”"— /ranslated for 
THE Literary D1cGEs 


Electrical Purification of Drinking-Water.- 
German chemist (£/ehtrochemische Zeitung, September), has 


Oppermant 
I 


patented a process of this kind. ‘The current acts, according to 
the inventor's statement, not by directly destroying organism: 
but by decomposing the mineral salts that are found in small 
quantities in all drinking-water. Under certain circumstances, 
ozone and peroxid of hydrogen are ths produce ot if which 
destroy the organisms by oxidation, and thus exert a cleat sing 


influence 
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THE VENTILATION OF RAILWAY-CARS. 


F there is one thing in which the civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century is behindhand, it is the matter of proper and scien- 

tific ventilation. Even when the conditions are such that it may 
readily be had, people prefer to neglect it rather than incur a 
little additional expense, as is evident to any one who observes 
most of our large public buildings or office-structures. The rail- 
The 
unfortunate occupants of their cars are commonly given the choice 


road-companies have been the worst sinners in this respect. 


of being roasted or smothered in an overheated atmosphere 
charged with carbonic acid, or of death from pneumonia caused 
by an inrush of icy air. It is gratifying, therefore, to learn from 
The Railway Review, Chicago, November 3, that railroad men 
are waking up tothe crying necessity forachange. The Review 
speaks editorially as follows: 


“Perhaps no one thing in connection with the material equip- 
ment of a railway has been suffered to remain in so unscientific a 
condition as the ventilation of passenger-cars. No argument is 
needed in support of this proposition. The mere entrance into 
the ordinary coach upon most railways, particularly at night, 
will afford ample evidence of the truth of the statement. It must 
not be inferred, however, that nothing has been attempted in this 
line. Many expedients have been devised, but, unfortunately, 
up to the present time it has apparently been found impossible to 
admit fresh air and at the same time exclude dust, cinders, or 
cold. It must be admitted that attendant conditions make the 
solution of this problem a difficult one, particularly as the heating 
of our cars is upon the principle of radiation rather than of circu- 
lation. It is encouraging, however, to note that the subject is 
receiving attention at the hands of the various railway organiza 
tions. At the last meeting of the New England Railroad Club 
two papers were read on this subject, and although in both cases 
the speakers advocated their own particular patented system of 
ventilation as applied to railway-coaches, some general informa- 
tion of value was brought out. The subject is of the utmost im- 
portance, and should not be allowed to drop until some vastly 
improved if not altogether satisfactory system is discovered.” 


WHAT DROWNING FEELS LIKE: ANOTHER 
VIEW. 


i Bexe interesting discussion of this question in 7he British 

Medical Journal, which we recently reproduced in these 
pages, attracted the attention of a Canadian physician, Dr. W. L. 
Cullen, of St. Boswell’s, N.B., who writes to 7he Journal, Oc- 
tober 27, as follows: 


“While in attendance on a lady (Mrs. J. B.) the article with 
the above heading appeared in your columns. As she had had, 
the month previously, a very narrow escape from drowning at 
Inneilan on the west coast, I asked her to kindly let me have a 
short statement of her experience and sensations. She says 
‘Accompanied by my husband and sister I went into the sea at 
7.15 A.M. for our usual plunge. As the water was very cold and 
there was a thick mist we agreed to keep near the land; so on 
entering the water I commenced to swim along the shore. After 
a few minutes, my breath failed me, and I put down my feet ex- 
pecting to feel solid ground, as I was not more than fifty yards or 
so from the shore. ‘To mysurprise I felt my feet and legs sucked 
under by a strong current, and I sank in a fairly deep hole that 
the swirl of the water at this point had scooped out of the loose 
gravely bed of the sea. I swallowed a considerable quantity of 
water, and with difficulty got my mouth above the surface. So 
strong was the swirl that I found it beyond my strength either 
to swim out of it or to turn on my back and float. Finding I 
was in serious trouble I glanced round to see where the others 
were, and to my horror saw them quietly swimming away in the 
other direction quite unconscious of my distress. Up to this 
point, I had not felt any great fear, as I imagined my husband 
had seen my difficulty, and I expected every moment to feel him 
grasp me. But when I found that my struggle was unobserved, 
the dread seized me that I should drown unnoticed, that my hus- 
band and sister would never know where I had disappeared, or 
what had happened to me. I expended all my remaining breath 
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in an effort to call my husband's name, but I felt as if my voice 
had died in my throat, and I was conscious of making no sour 

As I sank again I gasped involuntarily, and immediately all other 
sensations were overpowered by the agonizing, scorching pain 
which followed the rush of salt water into my lungs. From that 
moment I was conscious only of that burning suffocation and the 
intense desire that the others might know what had become of 
me. Except for that one thought my brain was dulled. I had 
no vision of my past life, such as I have always believed a drown 
ing person to experience. I was conscious of no fear of death, 


and no special desire to be saved. I had no thought of my chil- 


dren. There was a roaring in my ears, and a red mist before my 
eyes; but I neither saw visions nor dreamed dreams—I only suf 
fered. Not more than three minutes elapsed from the moment 


when I first sank until my husband (who Aad beard my cry) res- 
cued me.’ When Mrs. B. was brought ashore she was quite un- 
conscious, and vigorous measures had to be resorted to to restore 
animation. ‘This lady’s experience has quite upset my precon- 


ceived ideas as regards the painlessness of drowning, and goes a 


s 


long way to strengthen and confirm Shakespeare's line in 
Clarence’s dream 
*** Lord, Lord, methought what pain it was to drow 


AN APPLE-FRUIT WITHOUT FLOWERS. 


“IRST the flower—then the frui 


this seems to be the univer- 
sal rule, yet in this case, as in so many others, Nature oc- 


casionally hive 


departs from her normal methods and 


gives 


botanists a puzzling problem. One of these that has just been 


solved is described in Meehan'’s Monthly, November, as follows 


“Nothing is more instructive than departures 
types in fruits or flowers. 


from normal 


In apple-trees, there are occasionally 





CORELES APPLES 


some with no petals yet bearing fruit,—and others, bearing apples 


which have no cores in them. No explanation has been given 
until recently, when some from Virginia were sent to the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, by Mr. Joseph Anschutz 
It was there seen, under the light furnished by morphology that 
every part of a fruit might have been leaves or branches, the ex 
planation of these apetalous and coreless apples was very simple. 
The apple is simply made up of more than the usual number of 
leaf-series. In cutting an apple lengthwise the lines show that 
it is made up of two separate fleshy sets. If a branch had been 
formed instead of an apple, these would have been their leaves 
instead of fleshy substances. A, 
series of leaves on the stem would have been, 4 and ¢ the other 
The first two would have terminated in the calyx lobes, and 


in the cut, shows where the first 


two. 
petals, and other series would have formed the carpels which 
enclosed the seeds. 
took a new advance in growth before the transformation was 


Sut in this abnormal case, the stem under- 


1 
} 


complete, and tried to niake a new ‘apple’ on the top of the in 


completed one. 


What would have been calyx, petals, or carpels 
did not perfect, but some of the stamens and stigmas seem to 
have so nearly reached perfection as, in a few instances, to pro 
duce a few small seeds. A view of the calyx-basin, in the other 
cut, shows these duplications of parts very well. The usual calyx 
lobes are merely five swellings, and the usual petals represented 
What might have 
been five sepals and five petals then follow alternately, represent- 
One might say in brief 
that a coreless and apetalous apple results from nature trying to 
form two apples in one.” 


by five small pointed scales between the lobes 


ing the secondary effort of growth noted. 
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MOVEMENTS OF THE NORTH POLE. 


\W HEN in the course of time, one of the numerous polar ex 

peditions shall have surmounted all the terrors of the 
Arctic or Antarctic sea and attained the object of its search, one of 
the first things it will have to do will be to locate the exact posi- 
tion of the Pole for that particular day. This is a difficulty which 
no one anticipated. 

Until within a very few years, it was always taken for granted 
that the Poles were fixtures and stayed in the same place on 
the Earth’s surface from year to year. Recent careful obser 
vations, however, indicate that each Pole describes a more 01 


less circular course on the Earth’s surface, and a writer in 


Cosmos, Paris, October 20, gives the result of the latest ob 
servations made for the purpose of determining the extent of 
these variations. The conclusion is reached that the variation 
amounts at times to fifty feet a month, and the causes of the 
phenomenon are carefully discussed. 


The article runs as follows 


“That the axis of rotation of the Earth is subject to displace- 
ments is well known, but it is only of late years that the subject 
has been thoroughly studied. The observed deviations of the 
Poles are produced, first, by the reai displacement of the axis of 
rotation of the Earth in space [causing the well-known ‘ precession 
of the equinoxes’] ascribed by Newton to the perturbing influ- 
ences of the Moon ard the Sun upon our globe. 

‘But astronomers see grounds for concluding that there isa 
simultaneous displacement of the axis of rotation in the interior 
of the Earth itself, to be explained by the changes which are 
effected in the mass of our globe by various causes, chief among 
which are meteorological influences, such as the flow of the waters 
of the ocean, accumulation of ice at the Poles, ete. 

“Lord Kelvin was the first, in 1874, to direct the attention of 
he scientific world to the influence which must be exerted upon 
the interior axis of the globe by 
the continual displacement, by at- 
mospheric agencies, of enormous 
masses on its surface. 

“During the past three years the 
following well-planned investiga- 
tions have been made to elucidate 
this point: 6,000 observations of 
°$ latitude have been made with all 
possible precision at the observa- 
tories of Kazan, Eastern Russia, 
Alsace, and Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania. The director 
4 of the Observatory at Berlin, Herr 
Foerster, who has compiled them, 
after eliminating all sources of er 
ror, condensed them in 19 result- 
ants, each 
mately 300 
tions. 


2 Strasburg, 
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MOVEMENT OF THE NORTH POLE 
OF THE AXIS OF THE EARTH'S 
ROTATION 


representing approxi 

distinct determina- 
These he has embodied in 
a diagram which we present in re- 
duced scale. 


(One millimeter [sy inch] corre- 
sponds to one-hundredth part ofa 
second of arc.) 


o = Oct. 20, 1892 3 1 = Nov. 1, 1892 ; “Each position calculated is 
Dec. 1, 18925 13 = Nov. 1, 18935 marked with a point. 0 indicates 

14 Dec. 1, 18905; 19 = March i 

ies the position on October 20, 1892, 


and the other figures indicate the 
positions on the first days of successive months. 
“As will be observed, the somewhat complicated movement 
approximates the form of a spiral. 
‘he direction is from West to East, and the speed is very vari- 
The monthly rate of the most extensive of these move- 
ments does not exceed half a second of arc, or, 
urement, 15 meters [nearly fifty feet]. 
“ All the indications point to the conclusion that these displace 
due to 


in surface meas- 


ments are causes set in operation by meteorological 
conditions, and it is to be hoped that meteorologists will investi- 
gate the points of agreement which must exist between the value 
of the displacements, their direction, rapidity, etc., and the 
meteorological conditions of the several periods to which they 
correspond.”— Translated for Tut LireRary DIGEsT. 
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Probable Increase in the Gold-Output.—The activity in gold- 
mining which has been manifest everywhere this year, according 
to The Engineering and Mining Journal, November 3, has 
extended to the Black Hills of South Dakota, and more work, 
both on old mines and new prospects, has been done in that 
region than for several years past. One company has recently 
reduced its charges for treating oxidized gold-ores by chlorina- 
tion, and this action will doubtless be followed by a considerable 
reduction on the part of the smelters also. “This lowering of 
rates will doubtless stimulate the miners to further activity, and 
cause the opening or reopening of mines whose ores are of lower 
grade than could be profitably worked under the old scales of 
charges. Next season there will be cyanide plants in operation in 
and near Deadwood, two of them being now nearly ready to 
start.” Besides this, new gold-fields are constantly opening up. 
Those of South Australia have already been noticed in THe 
Dicrest. Now, according to 7he /ournal, “a new gold-mining 
district has been opened in the Philippine Islands, where recent 
discoveries have shown the existence of veins of gold-ore which 
promise to be of value. Small quantities of gold have been ob- 
tained from washings in the river-beds for some time past. Many 
claims have already been taken up, and plans have been made to 
work them on a considerable scale. A group of the most promis- 
ing claims, situated near the coast and in a locality most con- 
venient for working of any in the district, has been secured by an 
English syndicate.” 


Electricity and Electrical Energy.—‘‘It has long been the fash- 
ion,” says Louis Bell, in 7he Electrical World, November to, 
“to speak of what we are pleased to callelectricity as a mysterious 
‘force’ and to attribute to everything connected with it occult 
characteristics better suited to medieval wizardry than to modern 
science. This unhappy condition of affairs has, in the main, 
come about through indistinctness of some of our fundamental 
ideas, and inexactitude in expressing them. There has been 
even in the minds and writings of some who ought to know bet 
ter, a tendency toward confusing the somewhat hazy individual- 
ity of ‘electricity’ with the sharply defined properties of electrical 
energy. We have been so overrun by theories of electricity that 
we have well-nigh forgotten the great uncertainty as to its con- 
crete existence. Even admitting it to be an entity, it most 
assuredly is not a force, mysterious or otherwise. Electrical force 
there is, and electrical energy there is, and with them we may 
freely experiment, but for most practical purposes ‘electricity’ is 
merely the factor connecting the two. The day is past wherein 
we were at liberty to think of ‘electricity’ as flowing through a 
material tube or as plastered upon bodies like a coat of paint. 
The things with which we have now to deal are the various fac- 
tors of electrical energy.” 


POPULAR IDEAS OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


* is not often that the public is favored with a cartoon on 

scientific subjects, but we present one herewith, from -/ec- 
tricity, New York, November, giving a very fair idea of the way 
in which superficial readers of the daily papers jump to conclu- 
sions. Readers of Tue DicEst are familiar with recent attempts 
at telephony by earth-currents, and with Tesla’s remarkable ex- 
periments, and yet scarcely expect them to be applied practically, 
at least without further development. The third picture is a 
little flight of electrical fancy which New Yorkers can appreciate 
just now. 





Listening for first message 
through the earth lamp 


The incandescent human Power generated from 
Niagara Falls. 


THE TESLAIC THEORY ILLUSTRATED IN THE DAILY PRESS 
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Interference of the Trolley with the Telephone.—The power- 
ful currents used on trolley railroads have an injurious effect on 
neighboring telephone-circuits, both by leakage and by induction. 
An interesting article in the Elektrische Zeitung, October 11, 
tells how this problem has been dealt with in Zurich, Switzerland. 
To prevent earth-currents, due to le- kage, a copper wire as large 
as the trolley wire was laid between the rails and connected with 
them every few feet, thus giving the return current an easy path. 
The effect of induction was not so easily guarded against; even a 
telephone-wire thirty feet distant was found to be so greatly 
affected as to cause in the receiver a noise that made communica- 
tion impossible. The conclusion reached was that an ordinary 
single telephone-wire cannot be run close to a trolley-wire for 
more than three hundred feet. Crossings cause no trouble if not 
too frequent—that is, not more than three. 


Bacteria as a Cause of Combustion.—Experiments made by 
Prof. F. Cohn (Journal of the Royal Microscopic Soctety) re 
garding the cause of the so-called “spontaneous combustion” of 
masses of cotton, grass, tobacco, etc., have led him to the con- 
clusion that it is invariably due to a fermentation caused by bac 
teria. No perceptible rise in temperature takes place in heaps of 
cotton, whether dry or moist, or even if saturated with oil, when 
bacteria are carefully excluded. The special micro-organism 
concerned in the combustion of cotton appears to be a micro- 
coccus which is present in great quantities in the soil of cotton- 
plantations. 


Chrysanthemum-Culture.—According to JJeehan’s Monthly, 
Philadelphia (devoted to general gardening and wild flowers), 
it is an error to pinch back chrysanthemum shoots in order to 
make the plants bushy at a late period of their growth, as this 
late pinching results in comparatively small flowers. One of the 
best chrysanthemum. growers in the country gives the plants their 
potting on the 2oth of June, and never pinches back the shoots 
after the roth of July. Water is never given, unless the individ- 
ual plant requires it, whereas many cultivators dash water over 
every pot whether the plant needs it or not. <A good syringing, 
however, is given all the plants every evening after hot, sunny 
days. Liquid manure is given after the flower-buds appear; but 
not oftener than two or three times a week. Kerosene mulching 
or tobacco-water is given with the syringe, about once in five 
days, to keep down the black fly. 


Will Electricity Replace Steam?—A recent test at Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., according to 7he Electrical Age, New York, No- 
vember 10, showed that an electric locomotive can pull a steam 
locomotive—advantage of condition being all in favor of the 
latter-—with ease and without apparent effort. The improve- 
ments since the World’s Fair test have done this. Next in im- 
portance to the Baltimore and Ohio tunnel electric-motor work, 
which is being pushed rapidly to completion, is the use of these 
electric motors on the Metropolitan Railroad, of Chicago, which 
will soon be in operation. Many railway managers are watching 
this test with a view to adoption. It is now expected that elec- 
tric motors will be sold to locomotive-builders as headlights are 
sold, which would enable any of the large builders to construct 
according to their own designs. 
idly simplified to that end. 


Electric motors are being rap- 


Origin of Electric Earth-Currents.—In a paper in the Zecf- 
schrift fiir Elektricitét, October 15, Herr Bachmetjew concludes 
that the cause of earth-currents must be looked for in the Earth 
or in its atmosphere. He believes that his experiments show 
that they are produced partly by thermo-electric effects and partly 
by electromotive forces generated by the filtration of 
through the soil. 


water 


Preparation of Serum for the Antitoxin Treatment.— 7//¢ 
Medical Press, October 17, gives the following account of Dr. 
Roux’s method of preparing serum to inject into children suffer- 
ing from diphtheria. The first step is to buy twenty horses to 
undergo the process of immunization, which process takes about 
seventy days. The horse is first injected with a mixture of iodin 
and diphtheritic toxin, the iodin having the effect of attenuating 
the intensity of the virus. The injection is renewed at intervals 
of several days for six weeks, until the time comes when the 
animal can withstand injections of the pure virus. ‘The animal 
is then bled, yielding about four pints of blood every twenty 
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days, that is to say, enough blood to furnish serum for the cure 
forty children. ‘The horses chosen are healthy animals, discat 


from service on account of weakness of the legs 


Origin of Natural Gas.—F. C. Phillips (American Chemica: 
Journal, No. 16), with the aim of throwing some light on th 
probable origin of natural gas, steeped dried sea-weed in wate: 
that had been On the third day, gas beyan to 
evolve and continued to appear in gradually decreasing quantity 
till the tenth day, when 803 cubic centimeters had been co 
lected and the apparently ceased 
analyzed, and the apparatus allowed to 
and a half, during 


freed from air. 


evolution The gas was 


stand for two year 


which time another 30 cubic centimeters 


of gas collected. This was found on analysis to differ rad 
cally from the rapidly evolved gas, and to consist almost e1 
tirely of methane, which is the chief constituent of natural ga 
The author thinks that this extremely slow secondary decompo 


tion of vegetable matter at about ordinary temperature 


and 

absence of air must not be ignored when considering the probablk 
sources of natural gas. 

Hose for Car-Heating.-—It has been found that when th 
nary rubber hose is employed for heating railroad cars by stean 
owing to the tendency to swell inward, disintegration 
inside surface ensues, and the particles given off clo 
valves. It was at first believed that this could be overcon \ 
heavily compounding the rubber with minerals, but expe 
demonstrated the error of this idea. Wire, wound on thi 
was then employed, but the swelling between the wire and the 
incidental chafing destroyed the hose. The result was the 
viction that a finer and better material must be used irrespectiv: 
of cost. It isclaimed for a recent grade of rubber made 
purpose, that go per cent. of it will wear two seasons and po | 
longer, providing it is properly put away and cared for 

S s I 

the Summer months. 

MERCURY is now morning star 

THE south polar snow-cap of Mars is now visible 

THE gray partridge of Spain ranges from 3,000 to 7,000 feet abs ‘ 
level, and is rarely found below the former altitude 

A NEW feature in electric railway-work is an electric street-sprit 
used in Philadelphia on the suburban roads where much dust is raise 
trolley-cars going at high speed It has two 30-horse-power motors, 
2,700 gallons of water, and can run 15 miles an hour while sprinkling 

FROM arecent discussion regarding the bursting of fly-wheels, it apps 
to be the conclusion that, although a sudden change in momentum, as fro 
putting on a load, may fracture the arms, it is probable that centrifus 
stress from increased speed is a far more prevalent cause of fly-whee 
accidents. 

ACCORDING to a traveler, an intense prejudice exists against the 
duction of electricity into Turkey. The only application of electri 
evidence in that country is the telegraph, Large sums have been offers 


the Government for electric-lighting and telephone privileges, but all ha 
been refused. 


LORD KELVIN is of the opinion that the internal heat of the Earth 
bearing whatever upon climates, contending that the intense heat know 
to have once existed at the surface of the Earth was due to a much hichet 
temperature of the Sun 
hot iron 


The Earth might be of the temperature of whit« 


2,000 feet below the surface, or as cold as ice feet below, with 
altering the present climate in the least 
AN attempt made in Sweden to produce an extra strony 
order to reduce the thickness of shrapnel shells, so that the capa 
chamber within them can be increased, produced a series of castit 
ing an average tensile strength of 19 long tons per square inch, w 
per cent. extension in 4-inch. The firm which makes the castings guat 


tees a strength of 17.8 long tons per square inch 


THE common dock is considered a nuisances 
of the species serve a 
used in the Old 


by cultivators, and yet 
useful purpose. The one known as “* sorre 
World to make spec 


species is used in the form of spinach; this is known as the spinach 


} 


al sauces for meats, and one 


botanically it is Rumex patientia. They are not, however, as much a 
ciated in the New World as in the Old, and the probability is that 
kinds of vegetables are more easily produced in bulk, and suit the 
just as well. 

WHEN the tomato is grafted on the potato, which can be done 
of the close relationship between the two plants, the potato roots cont 
to produce potatoes, while the tomato grafted on the potato-stalk cont 
to produce tomatoes. It is considered in some of the agricultural } 
as remarkable that one plant shouldpr oduce two different kir | 
ucts; but it is no more remarkable than other experiences in graf 
A pear may be grafted on the quince, but the roots are still qu f 
although pears come from the grafte portion here have 


known where the graft will influence the stock, but to sucl 


t 


as not to materially alter its character 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


Pp’ PE LEO’S Encyclical, June 
ot 


20, exhorting “the rulers and 


nations the world” to bring about Christian unity by 
submission to the See of Rome, is published in 7e American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, Philadelphia, October, preceded by 
The 


“two cries for religious unity” which have 


introductory remarks from the pen of Cardinal Gibbon: 
Cardinal contrasts 
recently been sounded, that from the Parliament of Religions at 
While he 


the sincerity of those participating in the Parliament 


the World's Fair and this from the Pope recognizes 
and thinks 
that it resulted in “clearer apprehension of religion as meaning 
the love and worship of God and the love and service of man,” 
he does not think that such endeavors for Christian unity can ac- 
The 


that they can do is to beget tolerance 


complish their purpose. most 


and charity, and lead to a cessation 


of secular strife. He continues 


“se 


Sut while this [« essation of strife | 
is necessary for peaceful living and 
for the of the 
mutual 


even cultivation arts 


and sciences and for inter 
course, social and commercial, it can 
not suffice for unity of faith and relig 
It will not make the Pantheist 
acknowledge a God, 
draw the heathen from his idols. It 


will not turn the Mohammedan pil 


10n. 


personal nol 


grim from Mecca to Jerusalem, not 
in the trans 
It will not change 


lessen the Hindu belief 
migration of souls. 
the Hebrew’s Messianic hope in the 
Christ yet to come, and would not 
cause the Christian to give up his 
hope and confidence in Christ already 
Though he treat 
with brotherly consideration, the Cal 
vinist will not to hold to his 
predestination and the Methodist to 
his particular tenets. 
will 


come may others 


cease 
The Lutheran 
not add to his two sacraments, 
three. 
The Anglican and the Greek will con- 


nor the Episcopalian to his 


tinue to deny Roman supremacy, and 


CARDINAT 


(From a photograph 


the Catholic cannot be separated from 
the See of 
not relinquish his principle of submission to ecclesiastical authority 
in matters of faith and morals. Though all of children 
creatures of the same heavenly Father, may love one another as 


Rome and Peter and can 


us, and 


such . though we be good to our fellow-men and banish jealousy 
strife and hostile practices; yet we shall be still, oh, so very far 
from being ‘one body and one spirit’ as we are called in the one 
hope of our calling. There 
must be some bond stronger and less superficial to make us sink 


‘One Lord, one faith, one baptism.’ 
our individual differences; something that shall appeal to every 
one as coming from God, to the Jew and Gentile, to the Greek 
and barbarian, and by its cogency compel all to put aside their 
individual conceptions and private opinions and to come togethe 
in the sincere and earnest profession and acceptance of a common, 
universal creed or formula of faith anda uniform code of morality. 
A principle must be adopted that will require more than common 
benevolence and ordinary piety and charity, a principle that will 
lead us to what God has revealed to us all, and only to what He 
has thus revealed, not to what He may have vouchsafed to reveal 
to individuals. For religion consists not only in charity, but also 
faith ; 
deeds of mortification; not simply in morality and honesty, 


in hope and in not only in acts of kindness, but also in 


but 
not merely in something to be 
done, but as well in something to be believed. 


also in doctrines and dogmas; 


Faith without 


works is dead, but works without vivifying faith avail not unto 


justification. Doctrine must precede practice; principles must 


precede action. No attempt has ever been made to establish a 
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religion except it were based on certain formulas of dogma and 


principle, which were laid down as indisputabl 
divine authorship 


because of their 
Pope's 
For modes of faith let zealous bigots fight 


wrong whose life is in the right 


tandard or an ideal 
Chri 


can scarce be a The union of various relig 


ions and of tian sects must remain a dream or Utopian 


fancy till approach be made to a settlement of the precise 
ot 


points 
God in His mercy and love has revealed to the 
of the He 


wills to be worshiped 


belief that 


human race and exact manner in which desires and 


The Cardinal then proceeds to a consideration of the Encyeli 


cal, his remarks being, as was to be expected 


} 


wholly commenda 


tory says 


‘In June, last, another call for religious union was sent forth 
a call for the union of Christians in particular It comes from one 


1 


who, reverenced and honored by all 


has the world’s ear; whose utterance 
have for seventeen years received the 
closest attention and profoundest con 
sideration; whom men the world over 
justly esteem for his wisdom, learn 


ing, sympathy with the aspirations 


of the race and sincere efforts for its 
amelioration. jorrowing his own 
thought, as our Saviour, on the eve 


of His death, prayed for His disciples 
that they might be one as He and the 
Father are one, so now 
Pontifi 


vicar, 


the venerable 


in his declining years, H 


sends to Heaven a similar 


prayer and to Christendom a similar 

exhortation that we all be one. 
‘He iation 

union with the Church of Rome 


such a union 


advises reconcil and 


not 
rht 
about ‘by a certain kind of agreement 


i 


that would be 


in the tenets of belief and an inter- 
course of fraternal] Ve The true 
union between Christians is that. 


which Jesus Christ, the 
Church, 


author of the 
instituted and desired, and 
which consists in a unity of faith and 
a unity of government. In his view 
which is the only true view, the su- 
of the Pontiff, the 


supreme jurisdiction of St Peter and 


premacy Roman 
GIBBONS 
his successors, can alone unite us in 

the fellowship with our Redeemer. 
the claim of the Catholic Church from the be- 


She has repeated and insisted on the necessity of 


That 


ginning. 


has been 


submission to the center of Christian truth and the bond of ex- 
ternal union. 


The fathers and doctors have invariably taught 
that ‘ 


where Peter is, there is the Church ;’ and that on account of 
its superior power and primacy every particular church must 
here and be united to the Church of 
erected his See for ever. 


ad- 
Rome where Blessed Peter 
His Holiness could not speak otherwise. 
He is conscious of what prerogatives Christ conferred on the 
prince of the Apostles. He knows that the Lord said to Peter 
‘Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build My Church He 
knows that the same Master said, too, ‘I will give to thee the seys 
of the kingdom of heaven,’ and, in reward for the Apostle’s full 
and perfect confession of His divinity, He commissioned him to 
feed the sheep and lambs of His flock (the Church) Nor is he 
unmindful, especially, of the precept given to Peter to confirm 


his brethren 


in the faith: ‘Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath 
desired to have you, that he may sift you as wheat But I have 
prayed for /Ace, that thy faith fail not; and thou, being once 


converted, confirm thy brethren’ (Luke 
last commission contains the promise of Christ which could not 
fail, that Peter’ 

minished, would 1 


to 


XXil. 31, 32 This 
s faith and teaching would never 
to be 


world, 


lost or di- 
the truth which Christ through 

that ity was to 
the Apostles and their successors—i1 


Now 


be 


ever cease 


l 
him was teach the and Peter's di 
strengthen the brethren : 


he faith, and to make their teachings firm and indubitabl 
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the Church did not die with St. Peter. It was to last to the end 
of time. St. Peter's powers and prerogatives were official, and 
not entirely personal; they were not to cease at his death, but 
manifestly if the Church was to continue in the condition Christ 
established it, and if truth was to be perpetuated, they were to be 
transmitted to his successors. As the Church needed a head at 
its beginning, the same necessity would always exist, and the 
same teaching authority, and the same governing power, would 
always be required. Leo XIII. speaks, then, with all the weight 
attached to Scriptural ordinances, with all the assurance given by 
the consciousness of unbroken and universal tradition, and with 
the confidence of twenty centuries of historical facts. He speaks 
as did the Saviour to Peter and the Apostles: ‘He that heareth 
you heareth Me, and he that despiseth you despiseth Me.’” 


WHY SHOULD MEN BE MORAL? 
pesmi in England have published an “Annual” for 
4 1895, in which nine answers are given to the question, 
“Why Should Men Lead Moral Lives?” 
theme of some interesting comments by 7he Spectator, London. 


‘These answers form the 


The editor of the “Annual,” it appears, endeavored to elicit the 
opinions not of Agnostics alone but of representatives “of every 
section of advanced religious thinkers.” All the writers, he says, 
“reject the dominant theological creed, and recognize that ethical 
reform is to be achieved independently of belief in dogmatic re- 
ligion.” Zhe Spectator, however, insists that two of the nine 
writers, namely, Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace and Professor Mom- 
erie, are believers in dogmatic religion and in its importance as a 
basis for morality. Professor Wallace, it says, holds that it is 
necessary to have the assistance of spiritualistic revelation in 
order that men may live a moral life, while Professor Momerie 
says that “Faith in God and immortality seems to me the only 


rational basis for morality.” Professor Momerie is further quoted 


as follows in concluding his paper: “If there be no immortality, 
the universe is rotten to the core, and therefore devotion to good- 
ness is the crowning folly of the race.” 

The general trend of the simon-pure Agnostic opinion is that 
there is no reason for leading a moral life higher than those rea- 
sons which emanate from and center in human life itself as we 
see it. The Spectator treats Mr. Leslie Stephen's paper as repre- 
sentative of this view, and proceeds to comment on it as follows: 


“The idea of such writers as ‘the Author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion,’ for instance, and that of Mr. Leslie Stephen, certainly is 
that the word ‘ought’ is misleading, that it does not mean ‘ought’ 
so much as ‘will,’—if you understand rightly your own nature, 
and the necessities under which it lies to conform itself to the 
needs and interests of others. The former writer leads off with 
a deliberate assertion of the utilitarian origin of morals, and 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says in so many words, ‘Why live a moral 
life? If I am to answer by giving some reason which shall apply 
to everybody, I reply that no such reason can be given. If a 
man is thoroughly bad, if he has no sympathy with the feelings 
of others, and no conception of happiness except purely sensual 
pleasure, he is invulnerable to all arguments for morality. You 
could not persuade a pig to be moral, and you cannot persuade a 
human pig to be moral. You can appeal to his dread of physical 
suffering and so force him to abstain from certain actions, but 
that does not make him good.’ And, again, Mr. Leslie Stephen 
puts the dilemma thus: ‘A morality which does not imply char- 
acter is no morality, or a morality of the scourge and the hang- 
man; but a morality which does imply character is a morality 
which cannot appeal to motives common to men and pigs. The 
essentially bad man is safe from argument.’ 

“With Mr. Stephen, ethical argument is always an appeal to 
some kind of finer or coarser form of self-interest. It always 
comes to this: ‘If you want to be happier or less unhappy, you 
must do this or cease to do that, but if you are quite content as 
you are, the Agnostic morality has nothing further to say.’ The 
difference between that and the Christian morality is fundamental. 
The Christian morality is not limited to pressing on the evil- 
minded, or the doubtful-minded, or the irresolutely good, those 
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self-interested considerations which, assuming their characters to 
be what they appear, will affect their external or internal conduct 
in the way desired. On the contrary, it speaks with authority as 
to what man ought to do and ought to be, and assumes that there 
is real power granted to man gradually to change this characte: 
and therefore his motives and his actions, in the direction in 
which they ought to be changed, or to refuse so to change them, 
It assumes, what is indeed the truth, that there is no man, how 
ever evil, who is what Mr. Leslie Stephen seems to think many a 
man, a mere pig in human form, and therefore whoily imper vious 
to any motive except those which would influence such a brute 
It assumes that there is something in even the vilest of men 
which responds to the voice of Divine authority, and shrinks 
from the contemplation of its own evil. It assumes, what none 
of these Agnostic writers seem to be aware of, that the pictures 
of hell and heaven are not mere threats and promises addressed 
to human self-interest, but shadows of the horror with which the 
human conscience regards its own evil, and auguries of the ecstasy 
with which it contemplates the prospect of perfect union with the 
Divine light and purity. It is aware that what are called the 
appeals to men’s fears and hopes in the eternal world would be 
wholly ineffectual unless there were something within us to in 
spire the self-loathing with which the sinner regards himself, and 
the humble and eager gratitude with which the penitent contem 
plates a nearer reproach to the Divine nature. 

“In short, Christianity rejects altogether that view of human 
nature which the author of ‘Supernatural Religion’ and Mr 
Leslie Stephen set forth as the ethical starting-point of Agnostic 
thought,—the view, namely, that the craving for happiness more 
or less refined, as the case may be, is the only leverage by which 
human nature can be modified or exalted,—that there is no spirit 
in man which is revolted by his own depravity, or drawn toward 
that which ennobles and transfigures him, even though it be 
through a very purgatory of suffering. 

“We agree partly with the Agnostic view as expressed in Mr 
Stephen’s language, that ‘if, in point of fact, supernatural re 
wards and punishments have been generally in favor of morality, 
it is because men have generally been moral,’—in other words, 
because their conscience has inspired their vivid anticipation of 
judgment tocome. But we part company from him completely 
when he goes on to say that ‘our dreams’ [by which Mr. Stephen 
means ‘our beiiefs’| ‘are the effects, not the cause, of our quali 
ties. Atacertain stage of thought they were necessary conse- 
quences; but the stream cannot rise above its source, and the 
motives which prompt to morality only lose power by expression 
in terms of dreamland.’ It is because our beliefs rise from a 
source higher than our own qualities that they impart to our 
motives that inextinguishable idealism which is never fully real 
ized in the good, and is never absolutely extinguished even in 
the evil. t 
the solitary anguish of the hermit, to the ardent humiliations of 
the saint, who cannot say with Matthew Arnold: 


Who is there who looks to the passion of the ascetic, to 


“*Christian or pagan, king or slave, 

Soldier or anchorite ; 

Distinctions we esteem so grave, 
Are nothing in their sight 

Who little reck who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled ; 

Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 


New Papal Encyclicals.—7%e Germania, Berlin, informs us 
that Leo XIII. will issue two new Encyclicals in January, 1895, 
and also publishes the following summary of the Encyclicals 
The first of these Encyclicals will be addressed to the Bishops of 
the United States, and will determine the status of the Apostoli 
Delegate. It is the intention of the Holy Father to make the 
Delegate independent of the Congregation of the Propaganda, 
which is at present the immediate superior of the Delegate. In 
future, the Delegate will be responsible to the Vatican alone. In 
this manner the Pope will be able to defend the Delegate against 
his enemies. 

The second Encyclical will be addressed to the Bishops of South 
America. This Encyclical will deal with the Catholic seminaries 
in South America, and with the relations between the Church and 
the secular Governments. There is also reason to believe that 
the Pope will send a letter to the Bishops of England, in whic! 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL ON CHRISTIAN 
SOCIALISM. 


atttiude of the Christian Church generally, and of the Anglican 


C 


to the Archbishoy 


OME of the younger clergy of the Province of 


anterbury, 


England, recently sent an address » on the 


Church in particular, toward legislation affecting those who live 
by manual labor. This address intimated that the clergy were 


not active in the cause of political reforms, and that the masses, 
are therefore 
The Duke of Argyll (7he Nime- 
teenth Century, November) takes this address as indicating t 


Chu 


in whose interest these reforms were inaugurated, 
prejudiced against Christianity. 
he 


ha 


drift of opinion held by so many that the rch should throw its 


influence with all those movements which have for their ulteriot1 
purpose the betterment of the laboring-classes. ‘The title of the 
Duke’s paper, “Christian Socialism,” is somewhat misleadin 


inasmuch as he does not treat of 
Socialism in its popular and spe 
cific sense as applying to the par- 


ticular movement known by that 


term, but in the broad sense per 
taining to all schemes for social 
reform. He does not believe that 
Christianity or the Church should 


1] 
ol 
sul 


attempt to regulate or adjust all 


the secular affairs of life in detail. 
His basic proposition is that Chris- 


tianity, while it did not in its early 
days take any notice of politics or 
of the secular contests of men, yet 
did “establish a few fundamental 
conceptions and beliefs which have 


” 


transformed the world. 
As il 
espec ial attention tot 


of 


“without a single 


ustrative of this, he calls 


he overthrow 





slavery in the pagan world, 


word of direct 


attack,” but by reason of the 


Christian teaching of the “ dignity, 
of the 
He 


formulation 


value, and responsibility 


individual human soul.” calls 


attention also to the 


of the Christian law of marriage, 


due to the inculcation of “duty, or 


obedience to Divine laws,” and, 


THE 


mm a photograph by 


he says, “if these two great secu- (Fr eorge 
lar services to mankind had stood 

alone—the death of slavery and the institution of the family—the 
profound connection between religion and politics would have 
been established by a splendid and pregnant illustration.” 


As regard 


+ 


s the application of Christianity to social conditions, 


he says 


“It is certain that if the most elementary precepts and princi- 
ples of Christian morals were universally obeyed and applied by 
all individual men, this obedience would of itself remedy more 
than half of of the world. This is not the place to 
enumerate them. Any man can do so for himself, and when 
he has done it, if he will only follow out in thought all the conse 
quences which a universal observance of them would involve, 


the evils 


he will soon see how the whole condition of men, and the funda- 
mental problems of all political as well as social government, 
would be lightened of their heaviest burdens. 

“There is one obvious cause for the apparently wide space 
which, in ordinary life, separates politics from religion as repre 
sented by Christianity. And, strange to say, this cause lies in that 
very characteristic of Christianity which indirectly has produced 
its most powerful effect upon secular affairs. 
very name imports, are concerned only with the conduct of men 
when herded together in aggregate societies. Christianity ad- 


is 


Politics, as the 
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dresses itself wholly to the conduct of the individual man in the 


exercise of his personal mind, his personal conscience, and 


t 
his 
Reet oo tha ¢ al ate ‘ am 
Sut as the unit of all society is the man and the 


i } 6377 
personal Wil. 


} 


family, whatever teaching, whatever truths and natural laws, are 
accepted as ruling individual conduct and responsibility, must 
rule these directly, or indirectly, in all their relations to life. 
Christianity can, therefore, well afford to be silent—as it is silent 

on a thousand regulations of public policy, if it has free course 


to assert it 


s dominion over a few fundamental axioms of characte1 


and conduct. For example, there is not a word in the New 


Testament directly denouncing slavery. But the less the 


1 i 


none 


New ‘Testament has witheres 


t away. It is the supreme rank 
which it assigns to the individual soul that has done this And 
will it not do more? If its fundamental conceptions are hostile 


to compulsory servitude, and to the laws which made chattels of 
of the 
every other law which may involve the same pring 


hat 


the individual man and family, are they not hostile 


+ 
to 


le? Do they 


1? 
1p) 


ally t 


not conden 


In universally t which constitutes tyranny in all its 
form—any and every restraint on 

— individual freedom? How much 

restraint may be legitimate, and 

the point at which it becomes 


undue, must generally remain 


matter of argument—of reasoning 


a 


founded carefully and thoughtfully 


on observation and experience 


the 
deep-rooted antagonism between 


But there can be no doubt of 


the divine laws as to the person- 


ality of men, and some, at 


least, 


of the conceptions now vaguely, 


but dangerously, prevalent among 
those who aspire to reform society 
The conception, for example, that 


what are called all the ‘instru- 
to 


ments of production’ ough be 


taken out of the sphere of individ- 
ual freedom, is a conception which 
directly involves the principle of a 


universal slavery. The very great 
ot! ot 


est the instrument 


nts produc- 
tion—in fact, the one only instru- 
ment of all production—is the 
brain and the hand of individual 
men. In them all initiative re- 
sides. Withthem all work begins 
by them all processes are con 
ducted, and all results attained 
These, therefore, must be en 
slaved, ruled, subordinated, and 


directed in their energies, by some 


OF ARGYLL. external authority, if the great in- 
Elliot & Fry, London.) struments of production are to be 
taken out of the hands of individ- 

ualmen. Or if, in order to escape from this inevitable conclusion, 


it be asserted that nothing except material things and 


words 


agencies 
are intended to be included in the ‘instruments of 


tion,’ 


produc- 
then we need only point to the fact that all material things 
and agencies are, in themselves, valueless and barren except when 
possessed and worked by mind and will. It is on the power and 
domination over some one or more of them exercised by some liv 
ing human personality, that the very possibility of every useful 


t 


I 
dominion over them has been secured only by the st 


production absolutely depends. And since the world began, this 
iperior energy 
and vigor of some individual minds leading groups of other men 
in the great work of appropriating the external gifts of nature 
Property in them—that is to say, the exclusive power of use over 
them within some particular territory—has therefore been the one 
necessary condition of life in all tribes and nations.” 

In concluding his paper, the Duke warns Christians, who, like 
the young clergy of Canterbury, would make Christianity more 


Socialistic, against “what is called Socialism,” which he stigma- 


tizes as thoroughly Anarchic in its essence. He says 


“Even writers who are not Socialists, but who make conces- 
sions to Socialism in at least a spirit of conciliation, are tempted 
very gravely to compromise the most fundamental truths. I 
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know of no idea so irrational on the side of science, and so des- 
perately heretical on the side of religion, as, for example, the 
idea of Mr. Kidd that those great natural laws which assign suc- 
cess and preeminence to strength and virtue in the world are 
laws which do not commend themselves to our sense of justice, 
and that it is the chief function of religion to help us in a sub- 
mission to them which has in it no element of moral recognition 
or approval. This is a doctrine which seems to me little short of 
blasphemy against the divine government of the world, and to 
be condemned by the universal experience and sentiments of 
mankind. The theology of the Jewish and of the Christian 
Churches contradicts it at every turn. Its denunciations of the 
evils that are in the world—sweeping as they often are—univer- 
sally represent those evils as the result, not of the laws of nature, 
but of a corruption which has fallen upon man, and has perverted 
his natural and healthy instincts. Theconception of divine laws 
as acting by way of natural consequence, in the direction of re- 
buke and of recovery, is a conception ingrained in all the lan- 
guage of promise and of blessing which is abundant in the New 
Testament. No more splendid and typical expression of this 
conception can be found than the grand declaration of St. Paul 
when he says, ‘ We know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God’—that love being defined, in numberless 
passages both of the Law and of the Prophets, to be the love of 
His ordinances, of meditations upon them, and of obedience to 
them.” 


A PAGAN RIVAL OF CHRIST. 


HIS appellation has been given to Apollonius of Tyana, 

whose worship was introduced by the defenders of a decli- 

ning paganism in the Third Century. Dr. F. Sander, in the 4//- 

gemeine Zeitung, Munich, gives an exhaustive survey of the life 

and travels of Apollonius. He begins by reviewing the extraor- 

dinary attention which has been given tothis man. The follow- 
ing is a translation and condensation of his article : 


A temple was erected by Caracalla to the honor of Apollonius ; 
Alexander Severus placed him with Christ, and Abraham, and 
Orpheus, among his household gods. At Ephesus, he was wor- 
shiped under the name of Hercules, “the warder-off of evil.” 
His reputation as a holy man was so firmly established that 
Sidonius Apollinaris and Cassiodorus, Christian historians, speak 
eloquently in his praise. Hieracles, one of the last and most 
brilliant champions of expiring Paganism, in his ‘“ Discursus 
Philalethes,” placed Apollonius in opposition to Christ. In the 
Fifth Century, we find Volusian, Proconsul of Africa, worship- 
ing Apollonius as a supernatural being. 

Philostratus’ biography of Apollonius is one of the curious at- 
tempts to remodel and revive Paganism. It was written one 
hundred and twenty years after the death of Apollonius. Daniel 
Huet, the famous Bishop of Avranches, speaks of Philostratus in 
these words: ‘“ Philostratus seems to have made it his chief aim 
to depreciate both the Christian faith and the Christian doctrine, 
by the exhibition of that shallow representative of a miraculous 
science, holiness and virtue. He invented a character in imita- 
tion of Christ, and introduced into the history of Apollonius al- 
most all the incidents in the life of Jesus Christ, in order that the 
Pagans might have no cause to envy the Christians. Doing this 
he inadvertently enhanced the glory of Christ, for, by falsely at- 
tributing to another the character of the Saviour, he gave to the 
latter the praise which is His just due, and indirectly held Him 
up to the admiration and praise of others.” 

The life of Apollonius as told—or invented—by Philostratus is 
almost a true copy of the life of Jesus, with exceptions here and 
there which make Apollonius appear ridiculous. For instance, 
we are told that he understood the languages of the animals; that 
in the Caucasus he found the chains of Prometheus, but was un- 
able to tell what metal they were made of ; in Ephesus, at the time 
of the plague, he ordered an aged pauper to be stoned to death, 
that the plague might be stayed; he visited all the Oracles of 
Greece, proclaiming himself arestorer of the ancient sacred rites ; 
and he was adorned with all virtues, except modesty. 

The teachings of this Pagan Christ are simply those of Ration- 
alism. He was a Pythagorean philosopher and ascetic. He was 
the Don Quixote of religions, and his Sancho Panza was Damis, 
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who followed him everywhere. The Apollonius that came from 
the hands of Philostratus was a romance, a pious fraud, and 
nothing more.—7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicrsr. 





Religious Persecution in Russia.—Attention is directed to the 
fact that Russia, in this the Nineteenth Century of Christian civili- 
zation, is prohibiting the distribution of the Bible, and punishing 
even devout members of the Orthodox Church for reading and 
studying the Word of God. 

The Guardian, Bombay, publishes the following : 


“The Russian prosecution and persecution of Stundists does 
not appear to abate, and the same spirit of intolerance is spread 
ing toward all who love and worship God according to the Holy 
Scriptures in that country. The British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
eties’ depot in Kieff has been closed by the order of the Governor- 
General, Count Ignatieff. A further step has been taken by an 
order, which is published in several Russian papers, forbidding 
the colportage of Bibles carried on in the provinces which stand 
under this Governor. 

“It is alleged, as the ground of this prohibition, that the Soci 
eties’ workers have been guilty of spreading the doctrines of 
Stundism. What has led to such a charge it is difficult to see, as 
the colporteurs are in almost all cases loyal members of the Rus- 
sian Church, and have received stringent injunctions to avoid 
implication with all forbidden movements. In the district of 
Saraisk, in a certain village, the chief of the rural gendarmerte 
had observed that several peasants were in the habit of meeting 
in the cottage of one of their number, where they read the Gos- 
pels, prayed, and sang hymns. Suspecting these persons to be 
Stundists, the officer raided the place and arrested ten peasants 
who were assembled in religious conclave. Before the local 
magistrates the accused declared that they were faithful Orthodox 
believers, but that, as the Scriptures were never read or ex 
pounded to them by the priests, they claimed the right to do this 
for themselves. The Court held that the case came within the 
rescript with regard to the Stundists, and each of the accused 
peasants was fined fifty rubles (about $27), or, in default, ten 
weeks’ imprisonment. ‘The peasants have appealed.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE REV. DR. TALMAGE has resigned the pastorate of the Brooklyn 
Tabernacle ; the Board of Trustees has decided not to build a new church 
A PROPOSITION has been made to increase the number of dioceses in the 


State of New York from five toseven. Zhe New York Sun says: * Incident- 
ally to this redistribution of dioceses, it has been suggested that the office 
of Archbishop might be created in the Episcopal Church of this country, 
with the general understanding that it would be filled by Bishop Potter, as 
a matter of course.” 


PASTOR H. P. HOLSER, the American representative of the Seventh Day 
Adventists in Central Europe, and the director of their publishing-house 
in Basel, Switzerland, was arrested on October 25, and is now undergoing 
aterm of sixty-one days’ imprisonment, for allowing work to be done in the 
publishing office on Sunday. As the ‘Continental Sunday” is observed 
in Basel with more or less revelry, and as the soldiers parade and shoot at 
targets in the Schutzenplatz on Sundays, the arrest of Pastor Holser can- 
not be accounted for on the ground that the authorities of Basel desire to 
protect the day from irreverence 


THE Russian Bible Society recently commemorated the twenty-f 


fifth an- 
niversary of its receiving imperial sanction It had been at work for five 
years before that time, and during the thirty years it has put into circula- 
tion 1,588,413 copies. Its relations with the American Bible Society have 


been very cordial, and the latter has given it much assistance in colporteur 
work, nearly 400,000 copies of its distribution hav ing been at the expense of 
the American Bible Society 


The Examiner puts the Baptist argument for non-fellowship with other 
Christians in this way: ‘‘ The practice of baptizing infants,no matter how 
much it may seem to some Christians a religious duty, seems to Baptists a 
‘walking disorderlv’ within the clear meaning of Paul's words, and as 
such is an occasion for the withdrawal of fellowship. It is a marvel to us 
how any Baptist who believes in the fundamental principle of professed 
faith, can have any doubt whatever on this point.”’ 


THE total number of candidates for the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church reported inthe minutes of the General Assembly for the years 1 
1893, and 1894 is respectively as follows: 1,280, 1,300, 1,434—an increase in the 
last two years of about fourteen per cent. 


bey 


THE total number of additions to the Presbyterian Church by profession 
of faith for the years 1892, 1893, and 1894 was respectively 57,478, 59,660 
74,826—an increase in the last two years of about thirty per cent 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL SOCIALISM. 


~* the Socialist Congress recently held in Frankfurt, a matte 
4 came up for discussion which proved to be of greater inter- 
est to the world in general than anything that has agitated the 
Socialist Party for years. The Berlin delegates moved that a 
committee of eleven members be appointed to regulate the salaries 
of Socialist leaders and editors. Editors are not to receive more 
than 3,000 marks ($750) a year—the earnings of the better-class 
skilled workmen in Germany. The Berliners add, generously, 
that they do not propose to lower the editor’s salary beyond that 
point if it is proved that he can make something additional by his 
writings. But they demand that all officers of the party who, 
like the editors, draw a fixed salary, shall not receive, in addition 
to their salaries, the usual allowance of Members to the Reichs- 
tag. These allowances are from three to five marks ($1.25 to 
$2.25). It appears that some of the editors receive at present 
salaries much in excess of 3,000 marks. The three editors of the 

The 
editor of the Svctal Demokrat, Berlin, has 4,200 marks; the Aco, 


Hamburg, pays its “ moving spirits” 4,000, 3,600, and 3,300 marks ; 


Vorwadrts, Berlin, are paid 7,200, 4,200 and 3,300 marks. 


the papers at Cologne and Leipzig pay 5,000 and 6,000 marks. 
It appears that, with their incomes from various sources, some of 
the chiefs of the party managed to raise over 10,000 marks a year. 
It is argued that, as 85 percent. of the population in Germany 
have less than 1,000 marks a year, the brain-workers of the party 
are much overpaid. ‘‘Comrade” Kobelt said that a miner tires 
himself much more than a writer. “Comrade” Storch proposed 
that no writers should be placed in positions where they could 
influence the resolutions passed by the party. “Comrade” Legien 
warned the party that, as things stand now, an editor might ask 
10,000 marks, because the editor of such a paper as the Avrewus- 
Zeitung gets 36,000. The Socialists make no difference between 
physical and mental labor. If an editor has great abilities, he 
only does his duty by placing them at the disposal of the party. 

“Comrade” Ewald complained that there are too many men 
with a college and university education in the party. These men 
are not true in times of adversity. Healsodenounced the luxury 
displayed in the * Vorwarts” building. 

“Comrade” Bebel, the chief of the German Socialists, pointed 
out that it was the aim of the party to obtain for every workman 
the highest earnings possible. “If they wanted good men they 
would have to pay for them. If such a resolution as that pro- 
posed by the Berliners were passed, a great number of the editors 
would simply resign. When the State has been reorganized upon 
Socialistic principles, every one would be equally remunerated, 
but at 


present dvurgeozs principles still rule the world. He 


never heard that ‘Comrade’ Legien, who receives more for his 























“ EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE—EVEN A SOCIALIST EDITOR.” 


—~Kladderadatsch, Berlin. 
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writings than any editor, ever called his earnings too high. 
The workmen did not think it wrong that a trained qualified 
worker should be paid higher than one who only turns a machine.” 

The motion of the Berlin delegates failed to obtain a majority. 

Another motion which was finally rejected was to print the 
Vorwdrts on account of the party. Bebel’s opposition to this 
motion is thus explained by the Pos¢, Berlin: 


“It is no wonder that Bebel did not wish the party to have a 
printing-press of its own. The firm which now does the work is 
composed of the nominal owner, Bading, Jacob Bamberger, and 
Neither is it astonishing that he will not 
allow a committee to be formed to assist him in his work. He 
is of too autocratic a nature for that.” 


August Bebel himself. 


The Spectator, London, comments upon these troubles in the 
German Socialist Party as follows 


“We confess we witness this movement with unalloyed vexa- 
tion. We want the Socialists to be defeated, but not by their 
own stupidity. They have something to say for themselves, and 
some of their objects, for example, the extinction of overwork, 
are perfectly sound; and if they would formulate their ideas, 
choose able leaders, and allow that what they seek is a living 
wage, and not equality of wages, compromises might be made 
with them as easily as with any other party in the State. Nobody 
but an idiot wants to keep handicraftsmen out of comfort. 
sut with the ideas they are now professing, they are driving all 
but themselves into dead resistance, and we are in danger of 
what we regard as a horrible calamity—the division of society 
into two camps, each filled with soldiers who do not understand 
their enemies, nor pity them, or think of any result of the war 
except extirpation or surrender at discretion. Victory, we need 
not say, victory complete and permanent, will be to the side 
which only possesses ability, and not to the side which only pos- 
sesses strength; but to good men that victory will be as distress- 
ing as defeat. Every new step the Socialists take deepens the 
cleavage in society—that is, deepens the pit in which hope for the 
future will be buried.” 


Curiously enough, the Berliners refuse to consider a decrease 
in the salary of their own leader, Liebknecht. They argue that 
he deserves all he receives. 


BISMARCK AND THE PRESS. 


F agenincenicegee to the latest news the German Emperor has 

dispatched his new Chancellor to Friedrichsruh to confer 
with the aged “man of blood and iron,” and to obtain his advice 
upon various questions. Bismarck will hardly return to power, 
but as his influence will no doubt be felt, it is interesting to re- 
view how the great ex-Chancellor stood with the journalists of 
his time. We take the following from a paper in the Zestge/zstf, 
Berlin: 


“Not all diplomats are as honest as Count Kalnoky, who lately 
acknowledged the services of the Press in public, and said that 
the newspapers do part of the diplomats’ work. It must, there- 
fore, be of interest to know how the master of modern diplomacy, 
Prince Bismarck, stood with the It is well known that 
when Bismarck was Chancellor the columns of the Norddeutsche 
Allgemeine and Kolnische Zeitung were at his disposal, and he 
also used the Pos¢, and, toward the end of his official career, 
connected himself with the Hamburger Nachrichten, which is 
still the mouthpiece of the Lord of Friedrichsruh. He always 
valued his newspaper connections, and in the days before he en- 
tered the service of the State, he sought to influence the public by 
the help of the ‘Seventh Great Power’ in favor of the monarchic 
idea. 


Press. 


He soon learned to ‘play the instrument of public opinion’ 
with such perfect mastery that journalism may be proud to num- 
ber a Bismarck among its adherents. 

“How great the value of the Press was, even as far back as in 
the early Fifties, may be gathered from the fact that the then 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, v. Manteuffel, put Bismarck in 
charge of the ‘Press-station’ at Frankfurt, directing him to use 
it with regard to the Tariff and trade questions. 


“ Bismarck was not slow in carrying out the idea. The Bundes- 
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tag was then entirely under the influence of Austria, and Bis- 
marck sought to counteract this by publishing ‘true’ accounts of 
the doings of that august body in the Frankfurt papers. 

** Austria had sent her economist, the Ministerial Councillor Dr. 
Hock, to Frankfurt to guard her interests in the Zo//verein ques- 
tion. Bismarck wrote to Manteuffel: ‘I will not cease to watch 
Mr. Hock’s doings, and to lay the facts bare in the Press, as it 
will only lead us astray to show [his Government] any further 
consideration.’ His eftorts were crowned with success.” 

Although Bismarck was always ready to prosecute the papers 
that opposed him, he also took care to leave them full liberty to 
attack others when it suited his purpose. Thus, whenthe Avewz- 
Zeitung bitterly attacked Napoleon at the time of his marriage 


“ee ” 


with Eugénie, and called him the “ Parvenu-Emperor,” Bismarck 
warned the Government against a prosecution of the paper, al- 
though it is usual in Prussia to protect friendly Powers and their 
rulers from such attacks. Bismarck’s advice was very charac- 
teristic. He argued thus: 

“To prosecute the Areuz-Zeztung in the courts, or to open a 
polemic against the paper in the official Press, might create the 
impression that the Prussian Government persecutes a patriotic 
paper to satisfy French demands. The only thing that could be 
done was to influence the paper in a friendly way, asking the 
editor to adopt a more diplomatic tone in the discussion of for- 
eign affairs.” 

The following is an extract from a letter written to General v. 
Gerlach upon this subject: 


“When I read the Areuz-Zettung editorials on the French 
marriage, I am always reminded of the feeling of dissatisfaction 
which overcame me at school, when I read the boorish insults 
with which the Homeric heroes used to regale each other before 
they came to blows. I used to admire these heroes very much, 
nevertheless. But we ought to have made some educational 
progress since the days of Hector. If not minutely, or even 
hourly and daily, the Aveuz-Zeztung is nevertheless regarded as 
a pretty good barometer ‘on the whole’ of Prussian politics by 
people abroad ;* the editors must remember this and be a little 
more diplomatic. They have sometimes hurt us by being un- 
necessarily bitter. Cannot your brother prevail upon Editor 
Wagner to take a few doses of smooth-tongued dissimulation, if 
that gentleman does not possess that quality himself ?”— 7ramns- 
lated for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


IS THERE A NAPOLEON V.? 


HE Petit Marsezllazs, Marseilles, claims to have most un- 
questionable evidence that there is living to-day a son of 
the Prince Imperial of France. The boy, now fourteen years of 
age, is the grandson of Napoleon III., and can justly claim the 
right to ascend the throne of France as Napoleon V., inasmuch 
as his mother, a Miss Watkyns, was legally married to the Prince. 
The European Press, in discussing the probability of anew French 
Pretender, expresses much doubt as to the legitimacy of this son 
of the Prince Imperial. The Voss¢sche Zettung, Berlin, speaks 
of the matter as follows: 


“It is not the first time that the papers have referred to a son 
of the Prince Imperial, but it is something new to be told this son 
is the fruit of legitimate wedlock and that there are documentary 
proofs of it. It is to be questioned whether the Marseilles paper 
can bring such proofs, if we are to believe the testimony of 
Maurice d’Herisson, an officer who stood in close relation to the 
Imperial family and whose diary has lately been published at 
Augsburg. According to his version of the story, a young artil- 
lery officer visited Bath in the company of a young woman in 
1878. His appearance led people to suppose that he was the 
Prince Imperial. The lady had with her a child three or four 
months old. When the British Government determined to in- 
crease the forces at the Cape of Good Hope, this officer entrusted 
the lady to the care of a neighboring clergyman. Through this 
clergyman she heard of the death of her lover or husband. At 
any rate, the day following the publication of the death of the 





* The Norddeutsche Allgemeine and Kélnische Zeitung now hold that 
position. 
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Prince Imperial, a tall lady in deep mourning sought an audi 
with the ex-Empress Eugénie at Chiselhurst, but failed 


tain the desired interview. Abbé Godard, the Empress's cor 
fessor, saw the mysterious visitor and conferred with her for mor 
than an hour, but would not receive her a second time TI 


clergyman in whose care the lady had been left recognized so 
pictures of the Prince at once. He did not doubt that the Princ 
was the officer. Thus far the news, which was published in 18> 
in the Petet Lyonnazs. The next we hear of the matter is throug 
the /7gare, which, in 1887, published an article by Alfred Dan 
mon, in which it was asserted that the Prince had, indeed, cor 
tracted a secret marriage which was legal in England, but that 
would not stand the testof Frenchlaw. Gadlégnanz's Messenge 
Paris, declares that the young woman is now in Melbourne 
principal of a school. She is a Miss Watkyns, and high] 
tured and refined. The Comte d’Herisson, however, does 
believe that the child is Napoleon’s. ‘The Prince thought ver 
seriously of such things as the responsibility of parentage, and 
would have acknowledged the child. The boy is with the Brot] 
erhood of St. Joseph at Issy, and is being educated among w 
ingmen’s children, with almost cruel simplicity.”"—7ran 


for Tue Lirerary DIcEst. 


THE KOREAN WAR. 

— Japanese army is still pegging away at China. The ap 

proaching Winter is likely to puta stop toall military oper- 
ations for a while, and give China a chance to recuperate. This 
chance probably accounts for China’s reluctance to sue for peace, 
the only way in which she can rid herself of her lively adversary 
Since Lord Rosebery’s failure to bring about an ex/ente between 
the Powers for the purpose of ending the war, the United States 
has offered to mediate, but Japan refuses to recognize all media- 
tors, honest or otherwise. Germany has advised the Chinese to 
make peace with Japan as soon as possible, and at any pric 
People are found who doubt, even now, Japan’s ability to van 
quish her burly antagonist. The immense resources of China 
are called to mind; and although the Chinese people hate the 
Government, it is to be seriously questioned whether they prefer 
that of Japan. Zhe Japan Gazette, Yokohama, thinks that, un- 
less Pekin is taken soon, the Japanese will lose their best chance 
Under the heading: “Can Japan reach Pekin?” the paper writes 


“When asimilar query was enunciated at the commencement of 


the war, the rash interrogator excited ridicule. ‘fo-day, skepti- 
cism is much less pronounced, and there has been a gradual show 
of conversion to faith in its feasibility. People who bet are w 


} 


ing to stake two to one on Japan. People who do not bet, even 
in the mildest form, feel convinced that the undertaking is 

within the range of Japan's abilities. This is not unnaturai, for 
both at Asan and Ping-Yang the Japanese have gained complete 
victories, while the Chinese exhibited an unpreparedness and 
cowardice which augurs ill for China’s cause. Put, as a matte 





of fact, the Japanese with all their modern appliances, or perhay 
because of them, have not moved much faster than they did three 
hundred years ago, when Ping-Yang proved the turning-point 
of their victories. ‘The battle of Ping-Yang was won on Septem- 
ber 17, and yet the main body of the army is not much advanced 

For that army to march to Pekin, six hundred miles distant 

ere the Winter has fully set in, is an absolute impossibility. But 
can Pekin be reached from another point? The British and 
French troops once went to Pekin from the Gulf of Pechili by the 
nearest route, and the time occupied was from the beginning of 
July to the middle of October. The Chen-yuen and the Ting 

yuen are still safe, and the Chinese fleet is at least as large as the 
Japanese, so that an entrance to the Gulf of Pechili is coupled 
with danger. Altogether, it will not be easy to accomplish a 
march to Pekin during the present year, and if that is not done, 
many people will hold to the view that if China will fight to the 
bitter end, China must win.” 

As an instance of some of the terrible horrors incident upon the 
war, The Japanese Mazl, Yokohama, tells of a man whose wife 
had died a few months ago, leaving an infant daughter. When 
he was called upon te go into the army, being too poor to get any 


one to take charge of the child, he killed his babe. 
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WILL FRANCE RECEIVE EMPEROR WILLIAM? 
A NOTICE ran through the papers recently, 


German Emperor had conversed with a French gentleman 


stating that the 


on the subject of the next Paris exhibition, and had expressed his 
The 


Paris, and met at once with a 


wish to visit the French capital during that exhibition. 
notice appeared in the Gaz/ozs, 
that the 
Em- 


peror expressed a wish to see the “Babylon on the Seine,” is not 


most energetic dementz, the Berlin official papers saying 
story was not even worthy of adenial. Whether or not the 


a matter of great importance. But the story has given the “cho 


de Paris, Paris, a chance to interrogate all sorts of men with 
regard to the proposed visit, and some of the answers are very 


strange, and some are very long. Joseph Reinach thinks that 


neither pleasure nor aversion should be exhibited during such 
avisit. Jules Simon is of opinion that France should above all 


remember the laws of hospitality. He says 


“When France has an exhibition, and invites the whole world 


she must be civil to all who come. I certainly cannot forget the 
kind reception of the delegates to the Berlin Congress, nor the 
high-minded action of the Emperor in liberating our country 
men* on the day of Carnot’s burial 


Madame Adam indulges in the following bitter words 

“If the German Emperor and King of Prussia were to come to 
Paris in 1900, and Alsace-Lorraine still remain German, if then 
there should be left only one woman who has passed through the 
siege of Paris to tell the French to their faces that they are 
cowards, 


believe me! I would be that woman.” 


Emile Zola thinks differently. He thinks we may all be dead 
by 1go00, but if the Emperor does come, he expects to be treated 
with civility, and there will be nothing left to do but to treat him 
with civility. Similar opinions are expressed by General Rin, 
who thinks that the rules of hospitality should not be infringed, 
“although an old soldier could not meet the Emperor in the 
The 
majority of the French papers express themselves like Edouard 
Drumont, the editor of the Lzbre Parole, 


Boulevards without growing pale and gnashing his teeth.” 


Paris, who is confident 
that the Emperor had better stay at home, as he would be hooted 
in Paris. 

The Press outside of France almost unanimously censures the 
result of the exguéfe as dishonoring to France. The following 
excerpt from the Panama Star and Herald, Panama, may serve 
as a sample: 

“France, long renowned, and deservedly so, for her hospitality 
to strangers and her open-handed generosity, has forever forfeited 
the right to claim the title of the country where gallantry and 
chivalry are fostered, until she rises in all her vigor and sets the 
seal of denunciation on the opinions yelled out in a spirit of ani- 
mosity against the intended visit. La Patrze says he would be 
hooted at. Let Frenchmen hoot and hound this paper out of the 
country for such an expression. Itis because we are Republicans 
that we hang our heads in sorrow for one of the greatest of the 
sisters of the family who should have thus prostituted the cardinal 
principle of Republicanism in amanner that would bring disgrace 
upon the most arbitrary and despotic monarchy ever founded.” 


French and German Army Expenditure.—M. Jules Roche, re- 
porter for the Budget Committee of the French Chamber, fur- 
nishes the Paris J/a¢zm with an interesting comparison of the 
French and German military forces and expenditure. He says 
that the French ordinary war budget is about 518,000,000 francs, 
or 563,000,000 francs with the extraordinary war expenditure 
The number of men provided for in 1895 is 509,000, or 31,000 below 
the minimum fixed by the organic law of thearmy. The German 
ordinary war expenditure, he says, is fixed at 600,027,581 francs, 
and the extraordinary at 187,930,257 frances, the total being 787, 
957,838 francs. As it contains no extraneous expenses, nothing 
has to be deducted from that total. That fact, however, is not, 
in M. Roche's opinion, the most significant difference between 





*The spies Degony and Degonel, who were sentencedto long terms of 
imprisonment. 
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the two budgets. Compared with the war budget of 1894, France 
augments her ordinary war expenditure by 10,000,000 francs, and 
diminishes her 


5,000,000 Ttrancs 


The Germans diminish their extraordinary war budget by 24,000, - 


extraordinary expenditure by 
ooo franes, but it still amounts tothe enormous sum of 188,000,000 
francs, whereas in France it is 45,000,000 francs. What is more 
important, says M. Roche, the Germans increase the permanent 
ordinary war expenditure by 65.000,000 francs. By the Finance 
Law of March 26, 1893, this was fixed at 535,000,000 francs, but in 
March it was raised to 600,000,000 francs. Continuing the com- 
parison, M. Roche declares that the effective strength of the army 
The 


2,498 companies of German infantry are maintained at a strength 


fixed by the German military law is amply provided for. 


of at least 150 men, whereas the 2,426 companies of French in- 
fantry rarely reach the effective of 125 men each declared in the 
French organic military law to be indispensable. In France, he 
says, the military law is made subservient to financial necessities, 
whereas in Germany the military law is paramount, and is en- 


forced regardless of cost. 


The German Libel Laws.—The Libel Laws of Germany pro- 
tect not only individuals of all ranks and classes, but also politi- 
The fol- 
lowing will serve as an illustration of the manner in which they 


cal parties, religious communities, and nationalities. 
are applied. The Anti-Semitic 7Zagliche Rundschau, Berlin, 
published an article in which the writer made furious attacks 


upon the Jews. Among other things the paper said: 


“It is a shame that we Germans allow an alien race to befool 
us and set us against each other. The whole behavior of the 
Jews proves that the race is unworthy to enjoy civil rights. They 
ought to be sent out of the country.” 


The de- 


fense argued that as none of the men who sued the Rundschau 


The Union of Jewish Citizens brought a libel suit. 


had been personally attacked, the suit should be discharged. 
Counsel for the persecution, Dr. Grelling, however, argued that 


all citizens of Jewish faith had been insulted. The court founda 


verdict for the plaintiffs, and fined Editor Lange 100 marks. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


SOME citizens of East Flandria, in Belgium, thought it would be a good 
thing to introduce lynching in their district, and attacked a transport of 
murderers who were being conveyed to Herzéle prison. The gendarmes 
who accompanied the transport were armed with swords only, but they 
charged the mob and succeeded in saving their prisoners, although two of 
the gendarmes were shot down. 


PRUDENTE MORAES, who was elected President of the United States of 
3razil last year, formally took possession of his office on the rsth, and 
issued a manifesto in which he made the usual promises which Presidents 
are accustomed to make 


PORT ARTHUR, the ‘‘ Gibraltar of the Yellow Sea,” is, at the time of our 
going to press, still holding out against the Japanese, although its fall has 
been reported several times. Major v. Hanneken is appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Chinese naval forces 


THE most pleasing feature connected with the Czar’s funeral was a free 
dinner given to 50,000 poor of St. Petersburg. 


IT is said that the illness of the Czar, exclusive of the funeral obsequies, 
cost the country 10,000,000 roubles, of which 600,000 roubles was paid to the 
doctors. 


DURING the past year there has been much activity among the Southern 
Secessionists of Germany. It is not supposed that they will be able to 
weaken the stability of the Empire, but as the Catholics are the prime 
movers of the agitation against Prussia and the North, it is thought that 
the appointment of Prince Hohenlohe to the Chancellorship will satisfy 
them that the Emperor does not mean to slight the Southerners. 
Hohenlohe is a Bavarian and of a strictly Catholic family. 


Prince 


ONE act auguring well for the future of 
formed by thenew Czar. NicholasIl. has promised to respect the privileges 
and Constitution of Finland. The Duchy of Finland became part of the 
Russian Empire in 1809 as an inheritance of the Romanoffs. The Govern- 
ment was always a constitutional monarchy, but the late Czar infringed 
upon this and endeavored to introduce Russian absolutism 


Russia has already been per- 


IT was reported last week that thousands of Armenians had been mas- 
sacred by the Turks and Kurds inthe Sassoun district. Zhe Daily News 
(London) correspondent in Constantinople says that these reports have 
been confirmed. ‘The Porte, at first, denied the truthfulness of the reports, 
but has since been compelled, by the British Foreign Minister, to order a 
commission to make an immediate inquiry 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


HOW ALLAN PINKERTON THWARTED THE 
FIRST ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE 
LINCOLN. 


a de of the archives of the Pinkerton Detective Agency, 
Cleveland Moffett has brought to light a detailed story of 
the plot to assassinate Abraham Lincoln on his way to Washing- 
ton to be inaugurated President in 1861. History, as every one 
knows, has recorded the fact that such an attempt was anticipated, 
and that Lincoln changed the plan of his journey so as to pass 
through Baltimore at night, and, so far as the public was con- 
cerned, in secret. 
Moffett gives us 
(McClure’s Maga- 
zine, November) a 
connected and dra- 
matic account of the 
journey and the de- 
velopments immedi- 
ately preceding it. 
The narrative 
opens with a confer- 
ence in the St. Louis 
Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on the evening of 
February 21, 1861, 
between Norman B. 
Judd, of Chicago, 
one of Lincoln’s 
closest friends, Mr. 
Felton, president of 
the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railway, 
and Allan Pinker- 
ton, the already fa- 
mous detective. 
They talked over the 
revelations of the 
plot to assassinate 
Lincoln on his way 
through Baltimore, 
which had been un- 
earthed by Pinker- 
ton’s agents, and 
then proceeded to 
the Continental Ho- 


ALLAN PINKERTON. 


tel, in the parlor of 
which Lincoln was holding a crowded reception. They se- 
cured a private room, and sent a message to Mr. Lincoln to 
come to the room at once, to which he promptly responded. 
Mr. Pinkerton addressed Mr. Lincoln as follows: “I have reason 
to know, Mr. Lincoln—the very best reason—that there is a plot 
to assassinate you the day after to-morrow, on your way through 
Baltimore. I have come here in that connection.” The Presi- 
dent-elect received the startling news calmly enough, and the 
detective proceeded to tell how the plot was discovered. It had 
first taken the form of a plot to destroy property on the Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railway, to prevent the Presi- 
dent’s reaching Washington and to prevent also the massing of 
Federal troops at Washington. Washington was then to be 
seized and Secession declared. President Felton, of the railroad, 
had called in Pinkerton’s services, and he had discovered, through 
his agents, that the plot involved also the assassination of Lin- 
coln. The narrative proceeds as follows: 
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that a distinguished citizen of Maryland had joined with others in 
taking a solemn oath to assassinate Mr. Lincoln before he should 
reach Washington. On the evening of February 8, twenty con 


“On February 9, Mr. Pinkerton learned on reliable authority 


spirators in Baltimore had met in a dark room to decide by ballot 
which one of them should kill the President as he passed throu; 
the city. It was agreed that the task should be entrusted to that 


one of their number who should draw a red ballot. Whoeve: 








was thus chosen was pledged not to disclose the fact, even to his 
fellow conspirators. To make it absolutely sure that the plot 
would not be defeated at the last moment, by accident or 
cowardice, eight red ballots instead of one were placed in the box 
from which they drew, unknown to the conspirators themselves, 
and eight determined men regarded themselves as thus chosen, 
by high destiny, to rid the country of an infamous tyrant. So 
they professed to believe, and their plans for the assassination 
were perfected tothe smallest detail. The hour of the President's 
arrival in Baltimore was well known, and the line of march to |} 
followed by his carriage across the city had been announced. In 
case there should be any change in the programme, agents of the 
conspirators in the various Northern cities passed through by the 
Presidential party were ready to apprise them of the fact. There 
would be an immense crowd in Baltimore at the Calvert Street 
station when Mr. Lincoln arrived, and it was ainatter of com- 
mon knowledge that the Baltimore chief of police, George P 
Kane, was in sympathy with the conspirators and had promised 
to send only a small force of policemen to the station, and to fur- 
nish no police escort whatever through the city. As soon as the 
President should leave the train, a gang of roughs was to start 





a fight a few hundred yards away, and this would serve as a pre- 
text for the police-force to absent themselves for a few minute 





During this time the crowd would close around the hated 
erners, pushing and jostling them, and in the confusion some one 
of the conspirators would strike the deadly blow or fire the fatal 
shot. Each man was left free to accomplish the murder either 
with dagger or pistol, as he saw fit.” 


Confirmation of the plot had also been received from Miss Dix, 
a well-known Southern philanthropist, and it was then proposed 
to Mr. Lincoln to start at once for Washington, and thus ‘steal 


5 * 


a march” on the conspirators. The reply of Mr. Lincoln was 


“Gentlemen, I appreciate these suggestions, and while I can 
stand anything that is necessary in the way of misrepresentation, 
I do not feel that I can go to Washington to-night. I have prom- 
ised to raise the flag over Independence Hall to-morrow morning, 
and after that to visit the Legislature at Harrisburg. ‘These two 
promises I, must fulfil, whatever the cost, but after that I am 
ready to accept any plan you may adopt 

Finding Mr. Lincoln firm in this resolve, his friends adjusted 
their plans accordingly, calling in to their conference G. C. 
Franciscus, general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
E. S. Sanford, of the American Telegraph Company. On the 
following day, Mr. Lincoln raised the flag over Independence 
Hall, and proceeded to take the special train that was to convey 
him to Harrisburg. On the way to the train, he was intercepted 
by Frederick W. Seward, son of Senator Seward, bearing des- 
patches in regard to the plot which had come to the Senator’s 
knowledge from independent sources. On reaching Harrisburg, 
the President-elect, in the evening, was in attendance at a public 
dinner given in his honor. It had been planned that he should 
quietly withdraw from the dinner at a certain time, without 
arousing suspicion, as the conspirators had spies watching for any 
change in the programme of the journey. The room was so 
crowded, however, that this part of the plan was difficult to carry 


out. The narrative then continues as follows 


“Seeing the difficulty of leaving the room, Mr. Lincoln hit upon 
a clever idea, and whispering to Governor Curtin a hasty explana- 
tion, called upon him to assist in his departure. Grasping the 
situation in a moment, Governor Curtin made some remark to 
the effect that the President was suffering with a headache and 
would withdraw to his room for a moment. Then, giving Mr. 
Lincoln his arm, the two men passed out of the dining-room and 
walked down the hall to the front door, where Mr. Franciscus, 
general agent of the Pennsylvania road, was waiting with a 
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closed carriage. The President did not go to his room at all, not 
even to get his hat and overcoat, but stepped quickly into the car 
riage just as he had been at the table, covering his head with a 
hat of soft wool that he drew from his pocket. Later on, during 
the journey, Mr. Franciscus gave the President his own overcoat, 
and thus attired, without any disguise whatever, Mr. Lincoln 
made the journey to Washington. 

“To disarm suspicion among those who saw Mr. Lincoln get 
into the carriage, Governor Curtin entered after him, giving in- 
structions in a loud voice to the driver to take them to the Execu- 
tive Mansion. Mr. Franciscus, seated on the box-seat, whispered 
to the driver what to do, and the carriage did go to the Executive 
Mansion, but only stopped there a moment and then drove on, 
no one having left it. They then drove directly to a road cross- 
ing at the lower end of Harrisburg, where the superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had, at Mr. Pinkerton’s request, pro- 
vided that a locomotive and passenger car should be waiting. 
The only member of the party who accompanied Mr. Lincoln and 
Governor Curtin in the carriage was Ward H. Lamon, it having 
been decided that all the others should remain in Harrisburg 
over night and keep themselves as much as possible in evidence, 
so as to confirm the belief that the President was in the city. 
Colonel Sumner, a stanch old soldier, who had sworn that he 
would go to Washington with Mr. Lincoln, was only prevented 
from getting into the carriage by aclever ruse of Mr. Judd’s, 
which made the colonel violently angry for the moment, but 
which he afterward forgave, recognizing its wisdom. 

“It was about dusk when the carriage reached the special train, 
consisting only of a single passenger car in which the lamps were 
left unlighted, so extreme were the precautions taken. Mr. Lin- 
coln stepped aboard the train first, followed by Messrs. Francis- 
cus, Lamon, and Enoch Lewis, and immediately the signal was 
given to the engineer, and the train started for Philadelphia. 

“In addition to the engineer and fireman, the only persons who 
rode on this special train with Mr. Lincoln from Harrisburg to 
Philadelphia on the evening of February 22, 1861, were Ward 
H. Lamon; G. C. Franciscus, division-superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania; Enoch Lewis, general superintendent; T. E. 
Garrett, general baggage agent; and John Pitcairn, Jr., in 
charge of a special telegraphic instrument, provided in case of 
any accident on the way.” 


Mr. Pinkerton had taken the precaution to arrange with the 
telegraph-officers in Philadelphia to stop all despatches from 
Harrisburg excepting those for himself, and followed this up on 
the very eve of departure by detailing a lineman, accompanied 
by Superintendent Westervelt, to cut the wires over the Northern 
Central Railroad to Baltimore. The train reached Philadelphia 
again without incident, and the trip to Washington is described 
as follows: 


“The train drew out of the Philadelphia station at 10:55, having 
been delayed five minutes for the delivery of the ‘important pack- 
age’ into the hands of Conductor Litzenberg. As a matter of 
fact, this package contained nothing more important than a 
bundle of old New York Heralds, but it served its purpose ad- 
mirably in allaying any suspicions. As soon as the train had 
started, Mr. Lincoln partially undressed, and was soon sleeping 
quietly in his berth, untroubled by any thought of the dangers 
around him. Leaving his ‘invalid friend’ under the protection 
of Kate Warn and George D. Bangs, who were both armed and 
would have shot every soul on the train rather than let a curtain 
of the President's berth be disturbed, Mr. Pinkerton himself took 
up his station on the rear platform, from which he could readily 
receive the signals he had arranged for with guards stationed at 
all danger points along the road. 

“Mr. Pinkerton had been informed by his operatives scattered 
through Maryland that three companies of railroad men had been 
drilling for weeks with the alleged purpose of protecting the 
property of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Rail- 
road, but really with the intention of burning the bridges, cars, 
and ferry-boats, as soon as the proper moment should arrive. It 
was possible, therefore, that these desperate men, if through 
treachery or in any unforeseen way they had learned of Mr. Lin- 
coln's hastened departure, would attempt to burn the bridges, 
place obstructions on the track, or in some other way stop the 
progress of the train. Therefore, Mr. Pinkerton had taken the 
most elaborate precautions in view of such an emergency. At 
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his suggestion, the railway officials had stationed gangs of trusted 
men at the various bridges, which they were supposed to be 
painting and whitewashing; and, as a matter of fact, they did 
give the’ bridges a complete white coating of a preparation to 
render the woodwork fire-proof. Their greatest usefulness, 
however, was as a loyal force in case they should be needed. In 
addition to these, Pinkerton had placed a man fully armed at 
every bridge and cross-road through the entire dangerous region, 
and as the train rolled by, each one of these sentinels, as in- 
structed, flashed signals from the dark lantern hanging at his 
waist to the tireless chief on the back platform. 

“The most critical point in the journey, as Mr. Pinkerton felt, 
was Havre de Grace, where the train would be taken across the 
Susquehanna on a ferry-boat,and here he had posted the detec- 
tive in whose zeal and abilities he trusted beyond everything, the 
dauntless Timothy Webster. As the train drew near this point, 
and began to slow up for the ferry, Mr. Pinkerton’s heart beat 
quick, and he strained his eyes through the darkness for the 
hoped-for signal. It came, two flashes in quick succession, tell- 
ing him that Timothy Webster was ‘on deck’ and all was well. 

“Without accident the train ran upon the boat, was ferried 
across the river, and starting on the last stretch for Baltimore, 
running now through the very stronghold of Mr. Lincoln’s ene- 
mies. From every bridge the white lights flashed out twice into 
the night, and the train rushed on. ‘All's well!’ ‘AII’s well!’ 
‘All’s well!’ came the signals from the faithful fellows watching 
in the darkness, and every time the white lights streamed into 
his face, Allan Pinkerton breathed forth a ‘Thank God.’ He 
had pledged his life to take the Nation’s President to Washing- 
ton, and he was doing it. No harm had come so far, and as they 
drew near to Baltimore, with its plans of murder and infamy, the 
detective braced himself for the final crisis. What would happen 
here? Had any suspicion got abroad of the President's arrival? 
If an attack was made, would they be able to defend him? All 
these thoughts ran through his brain as the lights of the city came 
in sight. 

“It was half-past three in the morning when the train drew up 
in the Baltimore station, just on time. The platforms were 
empty, the city was asleep, the conspirators had suspected noth- 
ing, the danger was past. The run on to Washington was made 
without accident or event, and at 6 a.m. Abraham Lincoln, lean- 
ing on the arm of Allan Pinkerton, left the train and was received 
by William H. Seward and General Winfield Scott, who gripped 
his hand with a grasp much the stronger for the anxiety they had 
felt. Mr. Seward’s words were: 

‘“*T was never so glad to see any one in my life as I am to see 
you this morning.’” 


CONCERNING HORSES. 


H* who forgets the beauty of horses for the beauty of 
women,” say the Arabians, “will never prosper.” New 
York City at least seems in ne danger, to judge from the popu- 
larity of the annual Horse Show, of forgetting the beauty of 
horses. Nine years ago, the present National Association held 
its first Horse Show. ‘The exhibitors numbered 197, the entries 
623, and the prizes amounted to $5,000. This year the exhibitors 
number 350, the entries over 1,200, and the prizes amount to 
$30,000; and the sale of boxes prior to the opening of the show 
netted to the Association more than enough to pay the prize 
Harper's Weekly devotes four pages to descriptive remarks (with 
copious illustrations) on the exhibition. Among other things it 


says 


“There is only one New York, and the Horse Show is its great- 
est annual exhibition. It is more than a horse show; it is the 
first metropolitan appearance of Society after the Summer’s cam- 
paign, and signalizes the beginning of the Winter season. It is 
really an occasion when the reign of beauty is disputed by the 
beast. 

“Nowhere else in the world will you find so extravagant prices 
paid for boxes, or a greater sum of money given in prizes, or a 
more splendid show of thoroughbreds, both in and around the 
ring, as at Madison Square Garden during this second week of 
November each year. Not even London can duplicate the spec- 
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tacular features of this exhibition, and, considering the present 
standard of horseflesh to have been reached after only about a 
dozen years of en- 
deavor, tHe entries 
compare favorably 
with the annual 
show on the other 
side. 

“To one who re- 
members the form 
of our turnouts and 
the character of 
horses driven and 
ridden fifteen or 
twenty years ago, 
the results of our 
development as 
seen in Madison 
Square Garden in 
so short a_ time 
seem incredible. 
It is even a shorter 
period in which our 
carriage- horses 
have attained the 
perfection of to- 
day. Ten years 
ago we had hardly 
begun to turn out 


HORSE-SHOW WEEK—SOCIETY’S ANNUAL IDIOCY. 


“Richard himself again! 

Hark! the shrill trumpet sounds to HORSE!” A ; 

Richard I11., Act 5, Scene 3. OUT equipages in 

—The World, New York. anything like good 

form. It was only 

in ’76 that the Coaching Club held its first meet, and the open- 

eyed astonishment with which the pioneer fours were received by 

the crowds will be long remembered. It is not putting it too 

strongly to say that the quality of our carriage-horses has been 

raised almost directly by the influence and example of the Coach- 

ing Club, and that the hunting set has largely influenced the im- 

proved type of the saddle animal now seen in this neighborhood. 

Anglomania has likewise been the means of marring its looks by 
docking the tail. 

“Along with the improvement in horseflesh has come a corre- 
sponding improvement in traps, and it is unquestionably true 
that from no point of vantage in the world will one see more 
handsome and complete turnouts than at the Fifty-ninth Street 
and Fifth Avenue entrance to Central Park on an autumn after- 
noon. Nor has this remarkable improvement in form and horse- 
flesh been confined to New York City; and herein do we find the 
National significance of the Association. It is unquestionably 
true that all eyes are turned to New York for correct form in this 
as in other matters.” 

What the horse is to modern society, not the fashionable class 
only, but the workaday world as well, we learned in some degree 
during the “epizootic” about twenty years ago. ‘The sudden loss 
of horse labor,” says 7ie Nation, recently, “would totally dis- 
organize our industry and our commerce, and would plunge social 
life into disorder, would threaten the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings, especially if it occurred in Winter, and 
might expose our great cities to destruction by fire.” 

In a book lately published on “ The Horse: How to Breed Him,” 
William Day speaks of the antiquity of the horse. He says: 

“The antiquity of the horse can be traced to the earliest Ter- 
tiary age, but we have no cognizance of any mammals of the 
group to which he belongs before the days of the Eocene period. 
We are told that at that time his diminutive form, or that of an 
animal resembling a horse, was not bigger than that of a fox. In 
the Miocene period it became as large as a sheep, and in the Plio- 
cene time was the size of a modern donkey; but it was not till 
the l’leistocene period that equide appeared which approached 
the size of the existing horse.” 

Speaking of the same subject, W. H. Flower, Director of the 
British Natural History Museum, says (“The Horse: A Study in 
Natural History,” London, 1894) : 


ur 


The horse is one of the few [animals] whose history can be 
traced through a tolerably complete chain of links as far back as 


the earliest Tertiary age. We must, however, not carry away 
the idea that the record is yet perfect. Before the commence- 
ment of the Eocene period, it is wrapped in what appears at pres- 
ent impenetrable darkness and mystery. The outcome of all 
recent work on this subject has been, that every fresh discovery 
which has been made has tended to corroborate, and nothing has 
been found inconsistent with, the view that the living bein: 
which we see around us have been gradually fashioned into 
shape by the modification of pre-existing forms. . .. The re- 
mains of animals to which it is possible to trace back the modern 
horse by a series of successive modifications without any great 
break, are found in abundance in the lower strata of the great 
lacustrine formations assigned to the Eocene period, spread over 
considerable portions of New Mexico, Wyoming, and Utah. 
Similar animals also existed in other parts of the world 

but in less complete condition for investigation.” 

Concerning thoroughbreds, we find the following in a book 
lately published by Cassell and Company (“The Book of the 
Horse”) written by S. Sydney 

“England is the breeding-ground, the original home, of the 
best horses in the world. Englishmen invented, if one may be 
permitted to use so mechanical a term, the thoroughbred horse, 
which combines with marvelously increased size, speed, and 
power, all the fire, courage,and quality of his Oriental ancestors 
—the barb andthe Arab. The English thoroughbred is univer- 
sally recognized as the sole source of improvement for every vari- 
ety of the horse tribe in Europe and America, save those used in 
the dull, useful labor of heavy draught; and even the British 
draft-horse has been brought to perfection by the application of 
principles which were first employed, although recently neglected, 
in the breeding of the incomparable race-horse.” 


A BOA THAT SWALLOWED HIS WIFE. 


A LL London is talking about the snake that swallowed his 

wife. The illustrated papers have published pictures of 

the reptile that has jumped into, or rather swallowed himself 

into, notoriety ; scientists are trying to explain what is considered 

aremarkable phenomenon; and even poets have put the swal- 

lowing act into verse. Here are the facts, according to 7he 
London Illustrated News: 


““Among the remarkable incidents noticed last week there was 
that of the South American boa-constrictor, at the Zoological 
Society's Gardens, swallowing his companion in the Reptile 
House, and exhibiting no symptom afterward either of the pangs 
of remorse or those of indigestion. ‘The two serpents had lived 
amicably together nearly a twelvemonth. ‘They were of the 
same species, but one was nine feet long and the other eleven. 
It is not supposed that the larger one intended to eat the other, 
and they are still less likely to have quarreled: snakes are, in- 
deed, between themselves, peaceable and gentle animals. 30th 











THE SNAKE THAT SWALLOWED HIS WIFE. 


were usually fed with pigeons. One afternoon their keeper had 
placed two birds—one for each serpent—in the glazed apartment, 
fifteen feet by six feet, which was the boa-constrictors’ dwelling 
The bigger serpent, having quickly swallowed his own appointed 
meal, observed the second pigeon visibly sticking in the jaws of 
his messmate. He perhaps only thought of taking a playful bite 
out of it, even as a greedy or wanton little boy might be seen 
biting at an apple in another child's mouth. The keeper had 
left them, and it is conjectured that, both the serpents having got 
their teeth fastened in the pigeon’s bones, neither could with- 
draw.” 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Treasury. 


‘‘ Doubts about the appearance of a Government 


issue were set at rest by positive declarations 


bond 


from Washington, and on last Tuesday an official 


circular was issued inviting bids for $ 100,000 Of 





: per cent. ten-year bonds, Similiar in every way to 


the issue of February last Payment forthe bonds 


is required to be made in gold coin, and the inten 


tion of the Treasury, it is well understood, 


make the sale upon the basis of a 3 per cent. re- 


turn on tne investment tothe bidders. Statements 
arecurrent thatinfluential bankers were consulted 
in advance of the preparation of the 
the 


institutions, 


circular, and 
it New York 
eminent 


ar of 





that a nu most prominet 


ncluding several 





yanking houses, h combined informally 


ave 


to assure the success of the loan The general be- 


lief in ial circles, however, is that applica- 


tions for the loan will greatly exceed its amount, 
and that the Government is likely to realize a bet- 
ter price than for the February issue Brad 


street s 
In English 
press d freely that the New 


circles the view is ex 
York 
able to manipulate the issue for their own advan- 


relief afforded to 


commercial 


banks will be 


tage, and that the the Treasury 


will be only temporary. The bonds would be 


popular in England if there were any guarantee 


that they would be redeemed in gold. 


The Banks. 


The weekly statement of the Associated Banks 


showed a decrease of $1,304,400 in the surplus of 


reserve above legal requirement, which brings the 





surplus up to $62,074,05 Loans contracted $777,- 
Cash items 


and 


700, While deposits increased $2, 371,20 
rease of 
legal tenders. 


showed 
$1,153,200 in 
$37, 60 

TI 
the New York Bar 


an inc $744,000 in 


Cire 


Specie 


ulation decreased 





1e following is a comparison of the averages of 
iks tor the last two weeks: 


*Nov.1 


$498,937,000 $499,714,7 


Increase 


DINE. cane esau 


(Bean o 


Specie ° ° G4, 





Legal tenders 117,180,8 116,036,600 1,15 3,20 

BPODORIES 0004000 594.547,400 592,176,200 2,371,20 

Circulation 11,170,000 11,207,600 +37, 60 
The following shows the relation between the 

reserve and the liabilities: 

Specie cocsece $o4,421,1 ” ) $744 

Legal tenders » 117,159,500 11¢ 6,000 1.15%, 
Total reserve..$211,610,go $209, 71357 $1,897, 20 


Reserve required 


ag't deposits 


Surplus res’ve. $62,974,050 $61,669,650 $1,304,40 
*F re day Ss. + Decrease 


Stocks. 


‘*Prices displayed a marked tendency to appre- 
ciate in the early part of the week before the offi- 


cial announcement of the $50,000,000 Government 


bond issue Anticipations in regard to the in- 


fluence of that event were the ostensible cause fo1 
the movement, though it would seem that profes 
sional interests furnished the motive power, and 


that public buying as well as participation by for- 


eign investors had little part in the demonstration, 


At any rate, by Wednesday the rise came to an 


end, and bearish speculators renewed their attacks 


upon the market, finding encouragement in the 


x that the bond issue is only atem 


general feelin 


porary relief to the Treasury, and that in view of 


a reas- 


the constant possibility of gold exports, the’ 


ury reserves may again suffer serious shrinkage 


influens 


in the weakness of Sugar stock, while the 


Further es of a bearish nature were found 


j 
ingly small movement of grain upon the Western 
tear th: 


> Maintain 


railroads, and the the Burlington road 





would fail t its quarterly dividend at 


the 1 factors. It 
must, however, be admitted that the selling by the 


bears failed to 


usual rate, were also depressing 
dislodge any considerable amounts 


of long stock 





that the market, as it has done 
numberless times before while in its present nar- 


row and professional state, displayed the usual 


ductive activity. to 


played on 


steinitz; 


the time allowance. Albin won second prize, Sho- 
walter and Hymes divide third and fourth prize | 
» appended table shows the results of all the 
games played, together with points lost and won 
by each contestant: 
_ | 
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holding the draughts I 


» a rawer tor 1ese 
aughts consist of twenty pieces, carved with 
exquisite art and finish in the form of lions’ heads 
e hieroglyphic sign for Hatin Hatasa rhere 


The State of Trade. 


in the early future results in renewed pro- 


such extent also will it aid in 





Thursday, November 1 Steinitz takes 


the first prize, although he lost one game to Albin, 


did not yame by 


et A 





bin that defeating 


the 


win 


veteran lost the game by exceeding 


ze; one is longer than 








; . are also two littl? standing figures of Egyptian 

Phere is really very little to chronicle under this | ion. tite pages or attendants, which may have 
ead here is a fairly active demand for holiday een markers or perhaps the principal pieces 
oods, and little cause of complaint in other! ji ono with this are two sides of another draught 
ines; but the tone of the market is hopefu On | box of blue porcelain and ivory, two conical 
hands there is a general d Bpos: n to regard lraughts of same material, and three other ivory; 
*xisting conditions as favorable to steady « tir pieces. Of the twenty lions-head pieces, ten aré 
uous improvement. To such extent as this confi- in light-colored wood, nine in @ark wood, and one 


ivory The heads arenot allexactly of the 


the rest and one smaller 





restoring the conditions it predicts. Together with these pieces are two reel-shaped 
pieces, one astragal, and two upright draughts- 
men, one white, the other of blue enamel; anc 
CHESS. a dark wooden one a little larger, all probably 
remnants of another set or sets.+/. Faulkner, in 

Games Anctent and Oriental 

The Masters’ Tourney. 
The final round of the Masters’ Tourney was 


Problem 36. 
3lack—One Piece. 


K on K a2. 
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One of the most remarkable games of the last 
d was that between Albin and Baird, in 
ch the former scored in twenty-three moves 
t 1S: 
THIRD TABLE RUY LOPEZ 
BAIRD ALBIN BAIRD, ALBIN af 


Black White. Black 
K 4 13 O—K Kt3P 
QB 14P—K R3 B 
QR 15 B—K 3 


B 3 1mQOKts5 R—R 


v2 


5 Castles Ktx P 17QxKtP R--Kt 
6 P—Q 4 P—Q Kt4 1 O—R8ch B—B 
7 Ktx P Ktx Kt 19 KR—K_ RxPch 


20 K—B R—B ¢ 
2zrQxRP QO 
22 Kt—K2 R—Kt8ch 
23 Resigns 


. 
© B 3 Q—K 3 36 m 


anc 


and | 


Queen Hatasa’s Draught-Board 


Draughtsmen. 


One of the oldest relics of the game of draughts 


or chessis that known as Queen Hatasa's draught- 


ox and draughtsmen, found along withthethrone, 


cophagus and other relics of that most memor- 


able Queen, and now in the British Museum, to 
which they were presented by Joseph Haworth, 
Esq. The period assigned to this Queen is B. C. 1 

Of this draught-board or box there remains onl\ 


fragment, scarcely six squares one way and one | 


and a half the other way, but the sixth 


squares 


square in line from the sole remaining corner has 


the hieroglyph nefer, ** good,’ upon it, 


assumed that thisis half the length. The squares 


areabout 1% inches, and the iv 


aquarter ofaninch. The squa 


1 


porcelain, and the black hieroglyph is burnt int 





the porcelain. The board stands e inches 
high, with a 1%-inch porcelain panel on each 
side, bordered with %-inch ivory The dark- 


wood squares under the porcelain are veneered 


on rough wood Some of the squares contain 





hieroglyphics inlaid, three of which still remain; 


he top,’ 


| many, on June 30, 187 
education and studied 
Chess he learned 
and he soon 


the 


mastership when playing in the ** 


W hite—Four Pieces 


K on KR4; QonQ Kt 7; Kt on Q 7; Bon KR 8, 


White mates in three moves 


Lipke. 


The following sketch of the man who came right 
the 


ter Dr. Tarrasch, in recent Leipsic tourna- 


ment, and who has taken rank among the few ‘at 


The Sun, New York : 
Paul Lipke was born at Erfurt, Thuringia, Ger- 


is from 


He received a good college 
law at Halle-on-the-Saale 


1 1887, 


with one of his brothers in 


became enthusiastic in the study of 
game 
In the Dresden Congress, in 1892, he gained the 
Haupt-Turnier, 


1 in 1893 he wona prize inthe masters’ tourney 


Kiel Lipke acknowledges to have adopted 


“Index to Chimneys ”’ tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





iris the Sunnyarse EXTENSION BOOKCASE Prees.s4.s0tos30, 


Are you interested? Address, SUNNYSIDE BOOKCASE CO.. Girard, Pa 
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Lasker's style in the art of shaping the game ac- 
cording to the individuality of the opponent. 


THE LITERARY 


| 


It may be mentioned that Lipke is one of the | 


best living blindfold players. He played at the 
Berlin Chess Society, in 1894, eight games simul- 
taneously, winning all; at the Berlin Chess Club, 


out of ten games played simultaneously, he 


won nine and drew one; and at Anhalt he gave | 


frequently similar exhibitions with invariable suc- 
cess, so that he was elected an honorary member 
of the Anhalt Chess Club. 

Socially Herr Lipke is of pleasing, gentlemanly 
manners. At the board he is rather impulsive, 


conception, every place 
although the arena be a contentious one where de- 
bate runs high and warn, is yet over all a temple 
where faith, truth, honor, and justice abide, and 
he one of its ministers. With what majestic port 
may not the lawyer approach that temple 


he reflects that he enters there not by grace bu 





right, craving neither mercy nor favor, but de- 


| manding justice, to which demand the appointed 


and in moments of excitement he gives expression 


to this natural impulsiveness by moving in a hasty 
and jerky manner; but that only on occasions of 
momentary forgetfulness. He tries to master this 
defect, and if he succeeds he will be as courteous 
over the board as he is off the board. 


LEGAL. 


When Mortgage of Married Woman Can- 
not Be Enforced. 


A mortgage given to secure a husband's debt 
cannot be enforced against the wife, where the 
mortgagee knew that she claimed the land, though 
it stood inthe name of the husband, and that her 
execution of the mortgage was procured by fraud 
and coercion. Aultmanand Taylor Co. v. Frasure, 
Court of Appeals of Ky., 26S. W. Rep., 5.—Amert- 


can Investments, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Federal Courts. 


judicial organs of the State must give heed at all 
times.”—American Law Review, St. Louis, Mi 


School-Teacher’s Contract—Act of God. 


There is no state of facts, however curious, says 
The Green Bag, thatis not sooner or later dupli- 
cated. In Gear v. Gray, Appellate Court of In- 
diana, in June, 1894 (37 N. E. Rep., 1o59), it was held 
that where one employed to teach in a public 
school for a certain time is able and willing to 
teach during that time, the fact that the school 


was necessarily closed part of the time by order 


of the Board of Health, because of the prevalence 


of a contagious disease among the pupils, does 
not deprive the teacher of the right to compensa- 
tion for the entire time, since such closing of the 


rhis de- 


schools is not caused by the act of God 
cision is based on Dewey v. Alpena School Dis- 
trict, 43 Michigan, 480; 


ruling was reached in England in a precisely sim- 


Am. Rep., 206. A similar 


ilar case, the court holding that the closing of the 
school was not an ‘tact of God,” although rendered 
Ruling Cases, 347, note, where 


the school was closed, by order of the school 


necessarv I Eng 


authorities, more than three mont! 





| the prevalence of small-pox 


Following Decisions of State Courts—Limitation. 


—A decision by the court of a last resort of a 
State as to when the bar of State statutes of limi- 
tation becomes operative in the particular case, is 
conclusive on the United States Courts, and is not 
open to the contention that the State court mis- 
construed the statutes, or adopted a rule conflict- 
ing therewith. Balkam v. Woodstock Iron Co., U. 
S.Sup. Ct., 14 S. C. Rep., 995.—Albany Law Journal. 


The Publication of an Unproved Charge 
Against an Employee Libelous. 

In the case of Macauley v. Elrod, recently de- 
cided by the Kentucky Court of Appeals, it ap- 
peared that the defendant, being the owner and 
manager of a theater, procured the publication of 
a newspaper article, stating that for several years 
he had placed implicit confidence in the integrity 
of his assistant in the management of the theater, 
and that tohim he had left the financial manage- 
ment of the busines, but, becoming suspicious, he 
had put an expert to work on his books, and that 
he had found discrepancies amounting to $17,000. 
It appeared that the plaintiff was the only assis- 


tant defendant had, and that he was the assistant | 


referred toin that article. The court held that the 
statements of the article amounted to a charge of 
want of honesty and integrity, and were libelous. 
—lbid. 


The Ideal Lawyer. * 


“The true conception—ideal, if you please, of 
the lawyer, is that of one who worthily magnifies 


the nature and duties of his office; who scorns | 


every form of meanness or disreputable practice; 
who by unwearied industry masters the vast and 
complex technical learning and details of his pro- 
fession, but who, not satisfied with this, studies 
the eternal principles of justice as developed and 
illustrated in the history of the law and in the 
jurisprudence of other times and nations so ear- 
nestly that he falls in love with them... . In his 

* From a paper by John F. Dillon, read before 
the section on Legal Education of the American 
Bar Association, at Saratoga Springs, August 22, 
1894. 





Careful Attention 
to the healthful feeding of the cows producing 
the milk received at our condenseries is vitally 
important. 
foods not qualified to produce pure, wholesome 
milk. 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Railway Having Land Conveyed to It 
for Construction Purposes, Liable to 
Damages for Non-Construction. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the 
& West 


where the 


recent case of the Savannah, Flor ern 





Railway Company v. Atkinson, tl 


consideration of a deed conveying a right of way 


to a railroad company was, as expressed in the 


| deed itself, the benefits which were expected to 


accrue tothe landowners from the construction of 


the contemplated railroad, and there was an ex- 











press promise on the part of the company t 
struct the road, by virtue of which promise the 
conveyance was procured, and also a parol licens¢ 
to cut cross-ties, induci a breach of the contract 
by failing tc construct the road, abandoning work 
upon it and selling out to art iny Ww 
intent that the whole entery sl d be snp- 





pressed and forever abandoned, constituted a 
cause of action in behalf of the landowner to the 
extent at least of having decreed a cancelation of 
the conveyance, and of having awarded to him 
compensation for any damage done to the land by 
severing timber and cross-ties therefrom, and dig- 
ging up the soil or by other means, while the 
work of construction was in progress; and inas 
much as the alleged purchase made by the second 
company of the first would render the second 


company interested in any decree of cancelation 


which could be made, that company was a proper 


party defendant to the action, and under the 
Georgia Act of 1 might rightly be made a party 
| appropriately located with reference to jurisdic- 
| tion over the other company. 


Regulation of Charges of Quasi-Public 
Corporations. 


The power to regulate and control the charges 
of railroad companies, or rather agencies engaged 
in public employments, is, says 7he American 
Lawyer, legislative, not judicial. Independently 
of constitutional provisions it is now the settled 
doctrine in thiscountry that the legislatures of the 
States have the power to regulate and settle the 
freight and passenger charges of railroad com- 





| subject only to such restraints as are imposed by | 
We rigorously prohibit the use of | charter contracts, and by the authority of Con- 


gress toregulate foreign and inter-State commerce. 


Hence, the superior quality of the Gail| This doctrine may safely be said to be beyond 


| controversy. 


DIGEST. 


where a judge sits, | 


out of the county of its residence, the suit being | 


panies, and the charges for services of other em- 
ployments which are public in their character, | 


Questions still frequently arise, 





however, as to the validity of legislat 





















instead of establishing reasonable rates, de es 
the power to fix the same to railroad ar 
missions. But it has been held in a number of 
cases that the authority tl conferrs ‘ s 
merely to the execution of the law, and t S 
quite competent to the legislat S 
commission with discretion st 
such charges to circumstances; in fact, t ‘ 
legislature may authorize its agents 
which it may lawfully, but cannot conver \ 
do for itself 
ae *. an oe a! ‘ 
Current Events. 
Vonday, November 12 
The Federal Commission app 1 sti- 
st ke S Ss S Te the 
Ihe P S i Ss r e 
e decisi i ‘ re 
ns Wearing 
ste a 
ho | \ p 
Al 1 Lis i i 
at Philadelphia I rs P 
bond issue are confirme ed ( ¢ Sur 
iS Still uncertain 
Port Arthur is captured by the Japanse . 
out resistance; se\ € n i Are 
preparing to ieave 1 € € 
accep.ing Americar ediat t I € 
wal 
Tuesday, November 13 
mecre t Cart Sle ssuesa i’ for 
bids for art issue of ¥ ? ot S Ihe 
Knights of Labor meet in convention in New 
Orleans Forest fires are causing ; t 
able damage in Southern States A Tene 
ment House Commission opens its investiga S 


in New York 


tis denied in Shang! 




















een The Fre 
n t Mada 
' arrives 
lb Ss es i I anil- 
Wednesday, mber 14 
Phe Unitaria 
n | 
Trade adopts 
he 
I er Marshal ¥ ita 
1S continuing its a é rou M 
no overtures for peace are received \ ja in 
The Anti-Anat st B is introduced in the 
German Bundesrath It is reported f 
present Russian Ministers will resigr Welsh 
disestablishment is announce " ‘ S eas 
ure to be considered at the coming session of 
the British Parliament 
Thursday, November 15 
The Knights of Labor meet in annual conven- 
tion in New Orleans; the consolidation « the 
labor organizations of the country is advocate 
Forest fires threaten the destruction of a 
number of Colorado mit x towns 
The Chinese are reported t have retaken 


Kiu-Chua, and to hold two forts at Talies-W 








China is willing to accept the mediation of the 
United States The British ship Cudmore 
founders off the British coast in a gale, and 
twenty-two lives are lost Brigands raid 
the town of Tartoli, in Sardinia, a Ww 


thirty people 








Friday, November 16 

The Rev. Dr. James McCosh, ex-President of 
Princeton College, dies Big rewards are 
offered for the c: ire of the Cook band of out- 
laws in Indian Territory The Twenty-first 
Convention of the W.C. T. U. meets in Cleve- 

| 

} 






The attack on Port Arthur is 1 
begun; the Chinese Generals, Yel l 
have been degraded There is rioting in the 
streets of Rio Janeiro; President Moraes will 
probably declare amnesty to all rebels 
Saturday, November 17 

lhe marshals in the Indian Territory surround 

the Cook gang of outlaws, and 
| we.” . It is announced the 
will extend the Civil Service regulations to the 
Internal Revenue Office 

The Japanese fleet 1s searching for tl 
squadron which put to sea a few ays ag 


kil Cherokee 





| 


An earthquake in Italy results in great loss of 
life and damage to property Lord Rosebery 
consults Mr. Gladstone about the Anti-Lords 
resolution The storv of the massacre in Ar- 


menia comes from an American missionat 


| Sunday, November 18. 

The Chinese fleet at Wei-Hai-Wei is preparing 
for battle. ... The earthquakes in Ita and 
Sicily continue, and cause great damage 





Mrs. WILLIAM ROBERTS, Bridgeport, N. ¥Y., 
writes: “If I had not taken your Medi- 
cine, I would not be here now. The doctors 
did me no good, I was just a mere skele- 
ton, could not eat, I 
would have awful pain 
in my stomach—pain in 
m= my side, bowels and 
chest; soreness in my 
Mback and womb; was 
~\weak, nervous, and 
Y could not sleep. 

After I took your 
‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,’ and * Golden Med- 
ical Discovery,’ I com- 
menced to improve. 
In two weeks could 
walk about the house— 
could eat—did not 
have any more pain in 
my stomach—threw 
away my morphine 
powders. When I first commenced taking 
the medicine it made me feel worse. I was 
hoarse, could not speuk aloud for three days; 
as I got better my pains and bad feelings left 
me and I could sleep good; my nerves got 
better. Before I took your medicine I kept 
my bed four months—got worse all the while. 
I am now quite fleshy and can work all day.” 


WHY NOT YOU ? 





Mrs. ROBERTS. 





BUSHNELL’S PERFECT 
LETTER COPYINC BOOKS. 


are used without a press. They roll uptocopy. Note 
size, post-paid, $1.00; Letter size, $1.30, post-paid 
by mail. 

“A&A GOOD COPYING BOOK IS INDISPENSABLE, 

H. M. Chase, Barnstable, Mass., writes: ** [have used 
fourteen Bushnell’s letter copying books and prefer 
them to press copying books. I could not dispense 
with their use.” 


ALVAH BUSHNELL, 104 8. 4th 8t., Philadelphia. 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 
Legal business, collections, and requests for 
8 ] 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 


tion at their hands 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALTER CHURCH, Estates 
Lost Heirs, Boston, Mass. 


and 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43-45 
Broad St., Charleston, S.C. 


CHARLES J.HUNT, Carew Building, 
Cor. Fifth & Vine, Cincinnati, O. 


EDWIN S. PULLER, 320-321 Com- 
mercial Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARRY EMMONS, Law Building, 
Ninth & Market Sts., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


JOHN MOFFITT, 91 | Ashiand Block, | 


Chicago, Ill. 


by Pecks 


DEAFNESS & HEAD NOISES GURED py Pecks 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard. Suc- 
cessful when all remedies fail. Sold only by F. 

Hiscox, 859 Bw ae ‘Write for book of proofsF REE 


_ THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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| IECES 0S.184?7_. -p LATED With A Comaination 
3 ~~ ROGERS BR SiVER Te ace Wane F REL <guest tigme” Sonn 


2 DOZEN EACH REGULAR SIZE KNIVES, FORKS AND TEASPOONS; 3 TABLE SPOONS; 
1 BUTTER KNIFE; 1 GOLD-LINED SUGAR SPOON, BEAUTIFUL PATTERN. 
RARE AND (OMPLETE ASSORTMENT. 
THERE |S BUT ONE QUALITY OF SILVERWARE BEARING THE TRADE-MARK OF 


** ROGERS BROS.. 4847. A ig 
Om A“Cy ay tava Reever” Peary RES 


CHAIR 


BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY 
VENEER BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. 


Om aS Cy avtAtOn'y i HEATER FREE, 


CENTRAL DRAFT ROUND WICK BURNER. ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS. HEIGHT, 3 
FEET, DiIA.OF DRUM &¥2 INCHES WEIGHT, 30 POUNDS. ONE GALLON KEROSENE LASTS 12 HOURS. 


6 ua” sk fi “with A COMBINATION 7) 

“Box OF a 
OR aChautaug' _pes RE “Sweet Home” Soap. 7h 
Most poputark DESK EVER MADE. SOLID OAK THROUGHOUT, HAND-RUBBED. 5 FEET HIGH, f 
2% FEET WIDE, 10/2 INCHES DEEP. 


| 
| 






















ComBINATION Box LARKIN'S TAR Soa 
YO . Jue yh ano Contains Ns DOE io on or Danton 45 AFTER < 
in Bans Sweet Hone’ Sour $5.99| mae SurenuR Soap” 4x | TRIAL imam 
| THE SOAPS | EwOy ean. FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND Mount JAR ModJeska Coin Cream. 45 
hy PURPOSES |! a SUPERIOR. 1 SoOTHING- CURES CHappe Sune ° YOU PAY the retail 
AND Bars WHITE WOOLEN Soap ortLe KA TOOTH . value of the Soaps 
| SP penrect SOAP FOR FLANNELS 70 | 1 Boreaves THE TEETH, HARDENS 25 af 
PREMIUM PKGS. BORAXINE R PAE GUMS, SWEETENS THE BREATH alone. All middlemen’s 
| 9 CANNOT POSSINPLE EASY EFFORIC ‘90 1 PKT tony R-.28 profits are returned to 
THIRTY % poz ovseska Compiex; 4 Stick NG Soap "15 you in valuable pre- 
PxQUISITE FOR LADIES AND CHiLppeg 2900000 FAMILIES USE HA Yean = sll bougt 
DAYS A MATCHLESS BEAUTIFiEp aque ASSORTAENT OUR BOK PROVIDgS, miums, so well bought 
4 Bortet,102- MODJESKA Penrun, 25 que COnTENTS if BOUGHT AT RETA. Hy as to save you half the 
| BEFORE DD ENGLISH Castine See : PREMIUM WORTH AT RETA, bays regular retail prices. 
BILL 1s oUE.| % pos. CREME GATE TOILET Saxe 29 for so chue EIU heer con The 
. Eu re RATis. you half the cost. The 
* _" : ad fu wou on “ad ~< 00 manufacturer alone 
| adds VALUE; every 


middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is sustained by the facts, 


Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will 
receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day 
order is received. The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or 


comment if the box or premium you select does not prove all expected. Booklet illustrating other 
premiums free upon application. 


Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


‘‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF «« SWEET 
HOME’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the 
Gyr"'if after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no charge for what I have used.”’ 
Name, 
Occupation, .... 


EstPincon. wo. THE TYARKIN:' SOAPM FG: 


| 
| 
| 





Oe Re 
State,....... 


(o>. ‘Burralo,Ny 





When ordering, please mention THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FREE 





Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lop- 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to ada 
50 per cent. to the wearing quality of 
any pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel, chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for l0c., ora 
box containing six pairs protectors, 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
and full instructions for applying, 
for cts. Agents wanted. Address, == 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872, Boston, ) 


Asasample ofour 1000 BARGAINS we will send FREE this 
Hard Rubber Fountain Pen, Warranted a perfect writer, & im- 
mense Ill. Bargain Catalogue, for 10c. to cover postage. 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N, ¥. City, 










BIND YOUR VOLUMES 


THE 





LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE SELF-BINDER 


With Instructions for Use, 








Si ici Jurability, Neatness. 
Splendid artides tor the implicity, Durability, atn 


drawing wonder. 


rice ofone. POLYGRAPH the 
AUTOMATIC DROP KNIFE and VEST 
POCKET SCALE, weighs accurately 1 0z. to 11b, Regular 
Value 25c. each. We mail postpaid elther for 10c. or all3 
for 25c. with catalogue of 1000 new specialties. 

R. H, INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 CORTLANDT ST,, N. Y. CITY. 


: 


PRICE, 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





HOW TO BECOME AN 
EXPERT AT FIGURES. 


A pocket book (5x21-2) of over 100 
pages, flexible cloth covers, large 
type; gives concise methods to add, 
multiply, divide, compute interest, 
discount bills and average accounts; 
tables; useful business hints, maxims, 
etc. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 


MEMORY 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY L/BRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





PRANKLIN COLLEGE, NewAthens,O Board, 
room, and books, $2 per week. Catalogue free. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


NATURE, London, J. Norman Lockyer, Editor.—* The handsomest, simplest, and most trustworthy publica- 


tion of its kind.” 


FINISHED 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


IT WILL BE READY 


FOR DELIVERY, NOVEMBER 28, 


1894. 


ITS DISTINGUISHING FEATURES RECEIVE HIGH COMMENDATIONS FROM THE PRESS, THE SCHOLARS, AND THE PEOPLE 


Vocabulary Contains 301,865 Words and Phrases, 
(exclusive of the appendix), more than 214 times as many as any other single-volume dictionary published and 76,000 MORE than any other diction 


Beyond Belief. 


words is almost beyond belief; thousands of words are here admitted for the 
. . The space gained by throwing out 
obsolete words, or those which are of no practical value, has been occupied 


first time in a general dictionary. . 


ary of the English language. 


Should Answer all Inquiries. - 
The Boston Daily Herald: ‘The growth of the language in its volume of | The Christian Intelligencer, New York: “The multitudinous array of 


many times by the introduction of living words that should be found ina dic- 
tionary that appeals to the whole of the English-speaking race.” 


SOME OF THE DISTINGUISHING FEATURE. OF THE STANDARD DICTIONARY. 
I. If a Word has Two or More | III. Disputed Spellings and Pro- 


Meanings, the Most Common 
Meaning is Given First. 


The aim has been to remove everything that 
stands between the vocabulary word and the 
meaning most generally sought after by the 
average reader, and in this way he is enabled 
to get the information desired with ease and 
certainty. The rare and obsolete meanings 
and the etymology are given first. 


The Keynote to the Value of the Dictionary. 


The Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio: 
“The first feature that strikes one in using the 
Standard is that the most common meaning of a 
word is given first, reserving the obsolescent or 
obsolete meaning and the etymology until the 
last. This gives the keynote to the particular 
value of this new dictionary.” 

Meets the Wants of the Multitude of Busy 

People. 


The Evening Times, Glasgow, Scotland: ‘In 


lanning the work, Dr. Funk and his coadjutors 
ve had primarily before them the wants of the 
multitude of unas people. The “ majority of 
these turn to a dictionary, probably ninety times 
in the hundred, primarily for the current meaning 
of a given word. The etymology, the historic 
growth, the obsolete forms of the word may in- 
terest them, but in a secondary degree. These 
matters have not been neglected in the Standard 
Dictionary; but, for the convenience of the 
‘plain man,’ who will doubtless feel duly great- 
ful, the common, present-day meaning is invari- 
ably set down first.”” 


Il. The Scientific Alphabet. 

The scientific alphabet, prepared and pro- 
mulgated by the American Philological Associ- 
ation and adopted by the American Spelling- 
Reform Association (the principles of this 
alphabet have been approved substantially by 
the Philological Society of England) has been 
used in giving the pronunciation of words. 
The Scientific Alphabet is a very valuable aid 
to exact pronunciation. This branch of the 
work has been under the editorial charge of 
Professor Francis A. March, of Lafayette 
College, who is recognized in Europe and 
America as one of the most eminent of living 
philologists. 

Deserves Great Credit. 


The New York Independent: ‘The Standard 
deserves great credit for the introduction of an 
adequate scientific method of denoting sounds 
made in articulate speech. It contains in all de- 
partments a great amount of good work of high 
utility and an immense amount of condensed 
encyclopedia. . . . In some respects it has no 
superior and perhaps no equal.” 

An Immense Advance. 

The Scientific American, New York: ‘For 
giving the pronunciation of words, what is known 
as the scientific alphabet is used. This is an im- 
mense advance over the arbitrary system used in 
so many other works of this character.’’ 


valuable opportunity for ambitious workers. 








nunciation, 

Disputed spellings and pronunciation have 
been referred, under the direction of Professor 
F. A. March, LL.D., L.H.D., to an advisory 
committee of fifty philologists in American, 
English, Canadian, Australian, and East-Indian 
universities and representative professional 
writers and speakers of English. The forms 
preferred by each member of the committee 
and those preferred by the leading dictionaries 
are given in the appendix to the dictionary. 
Many of the preferences by dictionaries are 
also indicated in the vocabulary. 

Of Great Utility. 

The Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
“In pronunciation, and also spellings, the utility 
of this dictionary is promoted in no small degree 
by the familiar but always serviceable device by 
printing the variant opinions of all leading 
dictionaries where they differ. Not only, indeed, 
is given the preference of the dictionaries, but 
also (by a clever numerical device) that of the 
numbers of the advisory committee of the present 
work.” 

The Best Judgment, 


The New York Observer: ‘“Sothoroughly have 
disputed spellings and pronunciation been dealt 
with that we have a consensus of the best judg 
ment of the English-speaking world. . .. We 
recognize in the SranDARD a memorable example 
of the very best form of American enterprise 
The whole country is indebted to the publishers 
for making the United States the locale of such a 
fountain of philological erudition.” 


IV. Quotations Located. 

The sources of quotations used to verify or 
illustrate the meanings of words have been so 
indicated that they can be easily found. 

The tens of thousands of quotations used 
were selected especially for this work, nearly 
100,000 volumes having been read for this pur- 
pose by more than 500 readers. 

A Highly Appreciated Improvement. 

The Critic, New York: ‘‘ The illustrative quota- 
tions are not merely credited to the author, as in 
all other American dictionaries, but their exact 
location, by edition (with publisher and date), 
volume, chapter and page, etec., is added, This is 
an improvement which will be particularly appre 
ciated by ceachers and critical students.” 

V. Synonyms and Antonyms. 

The treatment of synonyms and antonyms 
is a marked feature of this Dictionary. It is 
believed that this part of the work will be of 
very general interest and utility. Antonyms 
here have been given for the first time in a 
general dictionary. 

An Instructive Feature. 

The National Baptist, Philadelphia: ‘* An in- 
structive feature, that of grouping synonyms to 
bring out the nicer distinctions of meaning, is 
developed here by discussing besides contrasted 
terms and antonyms. Thus, imagination and 


words [in the Standard Dictionary | is a great advantage 
dictionary which will answer his inquiries to the largest extent 
disappointment not to find an unfamiliar word in the dictionary.’ 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
This great new Dictionary is sold only by subscription. through CaNvassING AGENTS. 
lishers. Intelligent agents, either sex, should apply for particulars with a view to an Agency. 


Every man wishes a 
It is often a 


fancy, are eminently supplementary of each other 
in a definition, while a word of exactly contrary 
meaning often renders more clear our conception 
of the idea conveyed in that under consideration.” 


An Exhaustive Treatment. 


= 


Jducation, Boston: *‘ The brevity of the etymolo- 
gies becomes a secondary consideration in a 
word-book such as this, and we find that the room 
usually occupied by these has been allotted to an 
exhaustive treatment of synonyms, antonyms, 
and prepositions The giving of antonyms we 
remark as a new feature.” 


VI. 5,000 Pictorial Illustrations, 

There are upward of 5,000 pictorial illus- 
trations which have been made expressly for 
this work, a number of which are full-page 
illustrations, made by Prang and other leading 
photographers, as gems, national coats of 
arms, spectrum, etc.; some of these were made 
under the supervision of the celebrated art 
experts, Tiffany & Co. 


The Leading English Critic Thinks Them 
Admirable. 

The Athenwum, London, England: *‘ Some of the 
illustrations are admirable ; notably the plates of 
various breeds of dogs, domestic fowls, and horses, 
and the colored plates of gems. ... The editor 
has achieved a highly creditable measure of suc- 
cess on the lines he has laid down.” 


Saves Verbal Description, 


The Spectator, London, England: ‘There are 
thousands of small wood-cuts up and down the 
text, which save a good deal of verbal description 
There are also several whole pages of cuts, a few 
beautiful single-leaf colored engravings, and two 
or three double-leaf ones; but the best illustration 
of all, to our taste, is the whole. page photo 
gravure giving prints of thirty-six of the most 
interesting coins of antiquity, which is accom- 
panied by three columns of descriptions, and by a 
list (above four columns) of coins or account of 
all the peoples of all the world 


VIL. Unstinted Praise. 

The general plan of the Dictionary, the sim- 
plicity, comprehensiveness, and exactness of 
definitions and the treatment of scientific and 
other classes of subjects, have received the 
highest commendations from educators of both 


continents. 
Nothing Left Undone. 


Nature, London, England (J. Norman Lockyer, 
the celebrated astronomer-editor): ** It passes 
the wit of man to suggest anything which ought 
to have been done that has not been done to make 
the Dictionary a success.”’ 


Superior to Any Other Work of Its Class. 


Professor John T. Duffield, of Princeton College, 
N. J.: ‘“‘It will be conspicuous among the endur- 
ing monuments of intellectual life at the close of 
the 19th century. For comprehensiveness of 
vocabulary, accuracy of definition, judicious ar 
rangement of material, instruction, illustration, 
and typography, it is superior to any other work 
of its class, and ere long will supersede them and 
be recognized as the STANDARD DICTIONARY.” 


Where no agent is known the reader is requested to address the pub- 
The large and ready sale for the Sranparp DicTIONARY makes it a 


Published in Two Large, Handsome Quarto Volumes, Containing Over 2,300. Pages; also 5,000 Illustrations. 
Many of these are High Works of Artin Color. 


Best Russia Leather or Morocco Binding, with Denison Patent Reference 
Price, $12 to $22. Descriptive Circular Sent Free. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


Index. 
Large Prospectus, 10 cts. 


LARGE PROSPECTUS, 10 CTS, 


Bound Also in One Volume. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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Ganesh, Worshiped in India.--The January 
(i895) number of the Missionary REVIEW OF THE 
Wor .p (issued in December), will contain a chromo- 
lithographic plate of this elephant-headed idol. The 
original Hindu painting was reproduced, in seven 


The Famous Idol, known as Ganapati or 
| 
| 
| 
} 


colors, and is to be used as a frontispiece, and will 
be a rare and valuable plate, itself worth more than 
the price of the number. The January Missionary 
Review will also contain a bird's-eye glimpse of the 
world’s religious aspect, furnished by such men as 
Dr. Murray Mitchell, in Nice; Dr. Gray, in Rome; 
Dr. Boggs, in India; Dr. Scudder, in Arabia; Dr. 
Jessup, in Syria; Dr. Merensky, in Germany; Dr. 
Tyler, in Africa, ete. The January number will be 
especially useful forsample distribution, with a view 
toextension of circulation, and to this end, while the 
price of single copies is 25 cents each, we willsupply 
this particular issue, for distribution purposes, at 
$15.00 per hundred copies, and will prepay postage 
singly, or in bulk, to any address in the United 
States or Canada. 


THE MISSIONARY 
REVIEW 
OF THE WORLD. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF : 
ARTHUR T. PIERSON, D.D. 


Associate Editors: J.T. Gracy, D.D., President of 
the ** International Missionary Union,’ Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; A. J. Gorpon, D.D., Boston, 
Mass.; D. L. LEonarp, D.D. 

Managing Editor: D. L. Pierson. 


Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making 
a volume of nearly 1,000 pages. $2.50 per year; 
$2.00 in clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 25 cts. 
Bound vol., $3.00. January, 1894, began the seventh 
year. 

“ The only complete Current Review of Missionary 
Operations and Missionary Problems in connection 
with all Protestant agencies all the world over.” 
Tue Rock, London. 


To the subscribers of this Review are extended, 
exclusively, in the course of each year, many oppor- 
tunities and advantages, enabling them to secure valu- 
able books at significant reductions from published 
prices. It pays in various ways to be a subscriber for 
this periodical. Subscribers secure in return value far 
more than the subscription price of the Review, 





“The Missionary Review of the World,”’ 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW 


An International Monthly Magazine of Keligious 
Thought, Sermonic Literature, and Discus- 
sion of l’ractical Issues. Now in its 
eighteenth year. 8vo, 96 pp. 


EDIIORS: 
I. K. Funk, D.D., 
kev. NEWELL WooLsky WELLS. 


Bubscription per year, $3.00; to Clergymen and 
Theological Students, in advance, $2.50; 
single numbers, 30 cents, 


Puitip ScuaFr, D.D., L1..D.: ‘It is the best peri- 
odical I know of its kind. One need only look at the 
variety of contents and the names of writers, in- 
cluding some of the ablest American and foreign 
pulpit orators and divines, to be convinced of its 
practical value to preachers of the gospel. The 
symposiacs on the chief books of the Bible and on 
the religious questions of the day are especially in- 
teresting and stimulating.” 








To the subscribers for this Review are extended, 
exclusively, in the course of each year, many op- 
portunities and advantages, enabling them to secure 
valuable books at significant reductions from pub- 
lished prices. It pays in various ways to be a sub- 
Scriber for this periodical. Subscribers secure in 
return value far more than the subscription price 
to the Review. 


The Homiletic Review, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 








The Columbia 
Dictionary Holder. 














THE MOST PERFECT DEVICK FOR HOLDING 





The 
Standard 





Dictionary 


OR 
any book which is too 
= l', heavy to be easily 
handled. 

The 
Columbia Holder 
combines the merits of the best 
makes and possesses the new fea- 
ture of se/f-adjustment, by which 
the leaves will all lie flat, no matter 
where the book may be opened. 
This advantage is not found in any 
other book-holder. It is so con- 





structed that when the volume is 
opened on either side of its center, 
the heavier side sinks automat- 
ically until the open pages are ex- 
actly on a level. 

The device by which the book 
is kept open or closed as desired 
is simple in the extreme and this 
in turn adds the features of dur- 
ability and freedom from derange- 
ment. There are levers to 
press either in opening or closing 
the Columbia Holder. 


no 


The angle is so adjustable that it may be in proper position for a person sitting 
or the book may lie quite flat and sufficiently high to be read by a person standing. 
Fastened to the main rod of the holder is a receptacle or book-shelf, which not 
only adds to the utility but also to the attractive appearance of the stand. 
The Columbia is Manufactured Both as a Single-Volume and 
a Two-Volume Holder. 
The above cut represents the double holder as made specially for the Standard 


Dictionary in two volumes. 


PRICES. 


Single Double 
Vol. Stand Vol. Stand 


Ant. Oak Boards, Framework Japan’d, or Gold Bronze, $5.00 $7.50 
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Antique Bronze, 
Nickel-Plated, - - 


10.00 
10.00 


15.00 
15.00 





ANSTICE & WARNER, - 


- ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








By SYLVANUS STALL, D.D 


KIVE-MINUTE OBJECT SERMONS TO 
CHILDREN: Preached through Eye-gate 
and Ear-gate, into the City of Child-soul. 
For use in the Family, the Sunday-School, and the 
Church, 12mo, cloth, 256 pp.; price, $1.00, post- 
free. 


The Christian Leader, Cincinnati: ‘ We 
take _——— in commending this unique and thor- 
oughly interesting book, especially to elders and 
preachers and Sunday school teachers. . .. We have 
read these short sermons with delight. ... We 
would like to see this book in the hands of every 
Bible teacher, so that he might learn how to instruct 
the young disciples, and how to fill the house with 
an eager and attentive audience. There are simple, 
beautiful illustrations sufficient in this volume to 
last a preacher a whole year.” 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest ; most reliable ; 50 cents. Post-free. Fuak 
& Wagnalls Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


& 5 
The Ethics of Marriage. 

By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
Prefatory note by ‘Thomas Addis Emmet, 
M.D.,LL.D., and introduction by Rev. J. T. 
Duryea, D.D., of Boston. With an appen- 
dix showing the Laws of most of the States 
and Territories regarding Pertinent Forms 
of Crime. 12mo, cloth, 150pp. 

$1.00, post-free. 


Price, 


**To the earnest man and woman everywhere, who 
has watched the reckless manner in which marriages 
are contracted, the wicked way in which responsibilities 
are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure defilement 
of society because the criminal classes are allowed to 
propagate their vile species, while Christian house- 
holds and moral parents ignore their duty to this and 
to the next world, this book is almost like a voice 
from heaven. Should reach its hundred-thousandth 
edition.”"—Chicago Journal. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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